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INTRODUCTORY 

Syndicalism  is  the  most  modern  phase  of  the  revolutionary 
movement.  It  can  with  perfect  safety  be  dubbed  revolutionary, 
but  to  call  it  socialistic  would  elicit  the  protests  of  many  syndical- 
ists to  whom  "socialism"  is  mere  middle-class  reform,  and  to 
call  it  anarchistic  would  also  be  unwise,  as  an  even  larger  number 
of  them  believe  syndicalism  to  be  the  only  true  socialism.1  How- 
ever, it  is  unquestionably  revolutionary  and  seems  really  to  be 
the  most  startling  manifestation  of  the  proletarian  unrest  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  In  syndicalism  there  is  a  synthesis  of 
elements:  the  Socialist  indictment  of  capitalism  and  part  of  the 
Socialist  programme;  the  anarchist  method  and  ideal;  and  the 
unionist  idea  of  organization  in  trade  or  industry.  In  fact,  to 
express  accurately  in  English  what  in  French  is  implicit  in  the 
word  "syndicalism,"  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  three  words — 
Revolutionary  Industrial  Unionism. 

The  earliest  concrete  expression  of  syndicalism  is  seen  in  the 
Confederation  Generate  du  Travail  (or  the  C.  G.  T.) — a  French 
organization  dating  from  the  year  1895.  The  American  counter- 
part of  the  C.  G.  T.  is  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,2 


1  See  chapters  on  "Revolutionary  Syndicalism"  in  Sombart's  Social- 
ism and  the  Socialistic  Movement  and  Stoddart's  The  New  Socialism. 

2  In  an  editorial  headed  "Syndicalism— Anarchism"  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Labor  Clarion  for  March  22,  1912,  is  this  pararaph:  "In  this  country 


2       '   University' of  California  Publications  in  Economics    [VOL.  4 

a  labor  organization  founded  in  Chicago  just  ten  years  after  the 
birth  of  the  C.  G.  T.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  is  not  the  first  organization  of 
workingmen  built  up  on  the  industrial  form.  Even  its  revolu- 
tionary character  can  be  traced  back  through  other  organizations 
well  known  to  students  of  the  labor  movement  in  America.  The 
industrial,  as  opposed  to  the  craft,  type  of  union — often  with 
a  superadded  revolutionary  socialistic  character — appeared  many 
years  before  the  founding  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 
These  revolutionary  and  industrial  characteristics  were  exhibited 
in  a  number  of  American  unions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  Knights  of  Labor — organized  in  1869 — was 
quasi-industrial  in  form  and  revolutionary  in  aim.  The  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  the  American  Labor  Union,  the  United 
Metal  Workers  International  Union,  and  the  Socialist  Trade  and 
Labor  Alliance,  all  these  among  others,  exhibited  in  greater  or 
less  degree  these  same  industrial  and  socialistic  tendencies. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  French  syndicalist  movement  took 
on  definite  form  in  the  shape  of  the  Confederation  Generate  du 
Travail,  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  was  organized  in 
the  United  States.  The  S.  T.  and  L.  A.  was  ever  a  tool — "the 
economic  arm" — of  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  and  in  less  than 
a  decade  was  reduced  to  a  merely  nominal  existence.  But  it  was 
nevertheless  a  striking  example  of  a  militant  socialist  union — 
organized  on  industrial  lines.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that 
American  syndicalism  was  given  concrete  expression,  national  in 
scope,  with  the  organization  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World. 

The  whole  movement  is  a  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  more 
radical  against  the  conservative  capitalistic  point  of  view,  from 
which  the  great  majority  of  American  trade-unions  have  pro- 
ceeded. The  inevitable  outcome  of  this  point  of  view  is  first  of 
all  the  craft  union,  and  the  jio  less  inevitable  reaction  from  it 
is  the  revolutionary  industrial  union.3 

this  movement  is  represented  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World;  in 
England  by  the  Transport  Workers;  in  France  by  the  Confederation  of 
Labor,  and  in  other  continental  countries  by  small  groups  of  fanatics 
struggling  for  supremacy.  New  Zealand,  Australia — the  entire  civilized 
world — is  today  pestered  with  this  insane  theory." 

3  Sombart  describes  the  effect  of  this  capitalistic  bias  on  labor  organ- 
izations and  points  out  that: 
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II 

THE  JANUARY  CONFERENCE 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  now  commonly  known 
as  the  I.  W.  W.,4  was  organized  at  an  "Industrial  Union  Con- 
gress" held  in  Chicago  in  June,  1905.  The  first  or  constitutional 
convention  had  its  inception  in  an  informal  conference  held  in 
that  city,  in  the  fall  of  1904,  by  six  men5  of  prominence  in  the 
socialist  and  labor  movement.  Several  others6  not  present  at  this 
conference  were  at  that  time  actively  interested  in  the  matter  and 
co-operated  in  carrying  out  these  prenatal  plans. 

These  men  were  impelled  by  common  conviction  that  the  labor 
unions  of  America  were  becoming  powerless  to  achieve  real  bene- 
fits for  working  men  and  women.  This  feeling  was  confirmed 
by  many  recent  events  in  the  trade-union  movement.  It  was  not 
the  more  conservative,  "aristocratic"  unions  alone,  which  were 


"As  a  result,  strong  craft  antagonisms  arise,  which  lead  to  an 
tially  vertical  dismemberment  of  the  proletariat,  and  prevent  any  joining 
together  into  a  single  solid  defensive  class.  This  business  policy  finds  its 
clearest  expression  in  the  coalitions  between  the  monopolistic  trade-unions 
and  the  monopolistic  bosses,  for  the  common  exploitation  of  the  public, 
by  a  few  employers  and  by  the  laborers  of  a  single  trade.  This  kind  of 
trade-unions,  because  they  are  cut  from  the  wood  taken  from  the  tree  of 
capitalism,  and  because  their  tendencies  as  well  as  their  practical  opera- 
tions are  not  directed  toward  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system, 
may  well  be  designated  as  capitalist  unions,  as  contrasted  with  socialist 
unions,  which  never  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  a  proletarian  class 
movement  directed  toward  capitalism." — Werner  Sombart,  "Historical 
Development  of  the  American  Proletariat,"  translated  by  A.  M.  Simons, 
International  Socialist  Review,  Sept.,  1905. 

4  The  expression  "I.  W.  W. "  has  been  variously  interpreted  by  the 
daily  press.     Thus — the  "I  Won't  Works,"  the  "I  Want  Whiskey  Brig- 
ade" and  "Irresponsible  Wholesale  Wreckers." 

5  These  conferees  were: 

William  E.  Trautmann,  Editor  of  the  Brauer  Zeitung,  official  organ  of 
the  United  Brewery  Workmen. 

George  Estes,  President  United  Brotherhood  of  Kailway  Employees. 

W.  K.  Hall,  General  Secretary-Treasurer  United  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Employees. 

Isaac  Cowen,  American  representative  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  of  Great  Britain. 

Clarence  Smith,  General  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  American  Labor 
Union. 

Thomas  J.  Hagerty,  Editor,  the  Voice  of  Labor,  official  organ  of 
the  American  Labor  Union. 

(St.  John,  The  I.  W,  W.,  History,  Structure  and  Methods,  p.  3.) 

«  Two  of  these,  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Charles  O.  Sherman,  General  Secre- 
tary of  United  Metal  Workers  International  Union,  were  destined  to 
play  important  roles  in  the  organization. 
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thus  found  wanting.  Even  those  labor  organizations  of  the  indus- 
trial and  radical  types  like  the  American  Labor  Union,  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor 
Alliance,  were  believed  to  be.  for  one  reason  or  another,  more 
or  less  inadequate  even  to  "dicker" — much  less  "fight" — with 
the  ever  more  highly  integrated  organizations  of  employers.  At 
the  constitutional  convention  in  June  following,  Clarence  Smith, 
of  the  American  Labor  Union,  explained  the  reasons  for  initiating 
the  movement.  He  said  in  part: 

This  conviction  of  ineffectiveness  in  the  face  of  opportunities  for 
effective  work  was  strengthened  at  the  general  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  the  United  Brewery  Workmen  last  September.  It 
seemed  clear  that  a  united,  harmonious  and  consistent  request  from  all 
unions  and  organizations  of  the  American  Labor  Union,  backed  by  an 
administration  in  whom  the  rank  and  file  of  the  brewery  workers  had 
confidence,  would  have  brought  the  Brewery  Workmen  into  the  American 
Labor  Union  at  that  time.  And  what  would  have  been  true  of  the  Brewery 
Workmen  would  have  been  true  also  of  other  organizations  of  an  industrial 
character.  It  therefore  seemed  tne  first  duty  of  conscientious  union  men, 
regaijdless  of  affiliation,  prejudice  or  personal  interest,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  the  working  people,  many  of  whom  are  now  organ- 
ized, might  unite  upon  a  common  ground  to  build  a  labor  organization 
that  would  correspond  to  modern  industrial  conditions,  and  through 
which  they  might  finally  secure  complete  emancipation  from  wage- 
slavery  for  all  wage-workers.? 

In  order  to  go  over  the  matter  and  discuss  plans  more 
thoroughly,  it  was  decided  to  arrange  for  a  larger  meeting.  On 
November  29  a  letter8  of  invitation  was  sent  to  about  thirty9  per- 
sons then  prominent  in  the  radical  labor  and  Socialist  movements. 
This  letter  contained  the  following  significant  paragraph : 

Asserting  our  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  working  class,  if  cor- 
rectly organized  on  both  political  and  industrial  lines,  to  take  possession 
of  and  operate  successfully  ....  the  industries  of  the  country; 

Believing  that  working-class  political  expression,  through  the  Socialist 
ballot,  in  order  to  be  sound,  must  have  its  economic  counterpart  in  a 
labor  organization  builded  as  the  structure  of  socialist  society,  embracing 
within  itself  the  working  class  in  approximately  the  same  groups  and 


7  ' '  The  Origin  of  the  Manifesto ' '  in  Proceedings,  First  Annual  Con- 
vention I.  W.  W.,  p.  82. 

«  This  letter  was  signed  by  W.  E.  Trautmann,  George  Estes,  W.  L.  Hall, 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  Clarence  Smith  and  Charles  O.  Sherman. 

»  Thirty-six,  according  to  St.  John,  7.  W.  W.  History,  p.  3.  For  list 
of  those  invited  see  Proceedings,  First  Convention,  p.  89.  "Mother" 
Jones  seems  to  have  been  the  only  woman  invited  to  the  conference. 
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departments  and  industries  that  the  workers  would  assume  in  the  work- 
ing-class  administration   of  the   Co-operative   Commonwealth; 

We  invite  you  to  meet  us  at  Chicago,  Monday,  January  2,  1905,  in 
secret  conference  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  uniting  the  working 
people  of  America  on  correct  revolutionary  principles,  regardless  of  any 
general  labor  organization  of  past  or  present,  and  only  restricted  by  such 
basic  principles  as  will  insure  its  integrity  as  a  real  protector  of  the 
interests  of  the  workers.io 


It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  although  the  proposition  was 
concurred  in  and  the  invitation  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
great  majority  of  those  invited,  agreement  was  not  unanimous. 
There  were  two  dissenters — Victor  Berger  and  Max  Hayes,  the 
latter  of  the  Typographical  Union.  It  is  not  recorded  that  Mr. 
Berger  even  sent ' '  regrets, ' '  but  Mr.  Hayes  explained  his  position 
at  length.  In  a  letter11  to  W.  L.  Hall,  December  30,  1904,  he  said : 

This  sounds  to  me  as  though  we  were  to  have  another  Socialist  Trade 
and  Labor  Alliance  experiment  again;  that  we  who  are  in  the  trade-unions, 
as  at  present  constituted,  are  to  cut  loose  and  flock  by  ourselves.  If  I 
am  correct  in  my  surmises  it  means  another  running  fight  between  Social- 
ists on  the  one  side  and  all  other  partisans  on  the  other.  ...  If  there 
is  any  fighting  to  be  done  I  intend  to  agitate  on  the  inside  of  the  organ- 
izations now  in  existence  .... 

The  secret  conference — thereafter  to  be  known  as  the  January 
Conference — was  called  to  order  in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  the 
second  of  January  by  William  E.  Trautmann.  There  were  twenty- 
three  persons12  present,  representing  nine13  different  organiza- 
tions. During  a  three  days'  session  plans  for  a  proposed  new 
labor  organization  were  seriously  discussed  and  carefully  worked 
out.  The  report14  of  their  committee  on  methods  and  procedure 
was  worked  up  by  the  members  of  the  conference  into  a  "mani- 


10  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  1905,  p.  82. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  99. 

12  Among  those  present  were:  Charles  H.  Moyer,  Pres.  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners;  W.  D.  Hay  wood,  Sec.  W.  F.  of  M.;   J.  M.  O'Neill,  Ed. 
Miners'  Magazine;  A.  M.  Simons,  Ed.  The  International  Socialist  Ecrifir  ; 
Frank  Bohn,  organizer  Socialist  Labor  Party  and   S.   T.  &  L.   A.;   T.  J. 
Hagerty,  Ed.  The  Voice  of  Labor;  C.  O.  Sherman,  United  Metal  Workers; 
and  "Mother"  Jones. 

is  That  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  members  of  the  Socialist  and  Socialist 
Labor  Parties,  who  were  not  present  formally  as  such.  There  were 
present  five  officials  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Eailway  Employees 
and  one  member  of  the  Brewery  Workers. 

14  See  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  1905,  p.  88. 
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festo."15  which  contained  (1)  an  indictment  of  "things  as  they 
are"  in  the  trade-union  world;  (2)  leading  propositions  and 
tentative  plans  for  a  "new  departure"  in  labor  organization; 
and  (3)  a  call  for  a  convention  to  organize  this  new  union. 

The  first  part  of  this  document  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
certain  modern  tendencies  in  the  labor  movement.  Trade  divi- 
sions among  laborers  and  competition  among  capitalists  are  both 
disappearing.  The  machine  process  is  more  and  more  tending 
to  minimize  skill  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  and  unem- 
ployed. The  incidence  of  the  machine  process  is  fatal  to  labor 
groups  divided  according  to  the  tool  used.  "These  divisions," 
in  the  words  of  the  manifesto,  ' '  far  from  representing  differences 
in  skill  or  interests  among  the  laborers,  are  imposed  by  the 
employers  that  workers  may  be  pitted  against  one  another  and 
spurred  to  greater  exertion  in  the  shop,  and  that  all  resistance 
to  capitalist  tyranny  may  be  weakened  by  artificial  distinctions. ' ' 
The  employers,  however,  are  united  on  the  industrial  plan  and  re- 
enforce  their  consequent  impregnable  position  by  making  use 
of  the  military  power  and  affiliation  with  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration. 

«  The  craft  form  of  organization  is  severely  criticized.  It 
makes  solidarity  impossible,  for  it  generates  a  system  of  organ- 
ized scabbery,  where  union  men  scab  on  each  other.  It  results 
in  trade  monopolies,  prohibitive  initiation  fees,  and  political 
ignorance.  It  dwarfs  class  consciousness  and  tends  to  "foster 
the  idea  of  harmony  of  interests  between  employing  exploiter 
and  employed  slave." 

Passing  on  to  the  remedy  proposed,  the  manifesto  declares 
that  "a  movement  to  fulfil  these  conditions  must  consist  of  one 
great  industrial  union  embracing  all  industries,  providing  for 
craft  autonomy16  locally,  industrial  autonomy  internationally,  and 
working-class  unity  generally.  It  must  be  founded  on  the  class 


is  Appendix  V,  p.  46. 

is  This  provision  for  craft  autonomy  locally  seems  ambiguous.  A.  M. 
Simons  amplifies  on  this  section  in  an  editorial  in  the  International 
Socialist  Eeview  (Feb.,  1905).  He  says  that  any  union  entering  the 
I.  W.  W.  "will  retain  trade  autonomy  in  matters  that  concern  each 
trade  as  completely  as  at  the  present  time,  but  when  it  enters  the  field 
of  other  trades,  instead  of  being  met  by  trade  competition  ....  will 
be  met  by  the  co-operation  of  affiliated  unions." 
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struggle and  established  as  the  economic  organization  of 

the  working  class,  without  affiliation  with  any  political  party."17 
Further  guiding  lines  provide  that  (1)  all  power  shall  rest  with 
the  collective  membership ;  (2)  all  labels,  cards,  fees,  etc.,  shall  be 
uniform  throughout;  (3)  the  general  administration  shall  issue  a 
publication  at  regular  intervals;  and  (4)  that  a  central  defense 
fund  be  established  and  maintained. 

The  document  concluded  with  a  call  to  all  workers  who  agreed 
with  these  principles  to  ''meet  in  convention  in  Chicago,  the 
27th  day  of  June,  1905 — for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  economic 
organization  of  the  working  class  along  the  lines  marked  out  in 
this  manifesto. ' ' 

The  manifesto  was  signed  by  all  those  present18  at  the  January 
conference  and  sent  broadcast  to  all  unions  throughout  America 
and  to  the  industrial  unions  of  Europe.  At  this  January  con- 
ference there  was  dominant  a  very  radical  idea  as  to  what  a 
labor  organization  ought  to  be.  The  conferees  considered  that 
such  an  organization  should  not  only  provide  a  means  of  unifying 
all  crafts  and  industries  for  the  better  protection  and  advance- 
ment of  the  immediate  interests  of  the  working  class,  but  that  it 
must  also  offer,  and  consciously  push  on  towards,  a  final  solution 
of  the  labor  problem,  a  solution  very  frankly  assumed  to  be  a 
socialistic  one. 

To  say  that  these  conferees  were,  broadly  speaking,  socialists 
and  that  they  outlined  a  socialistic  programme  of  a  certain  sort 
does  not  mean,  as  the  daily  press  reports19  insinuated,  that  the 
Socialist  party  was  in  any  way  represented  in  the  conference  or 
that  it  was  a  political  movement.  Max  S.  Hayes,  anxious  to 
disclaim  on  behalf  of  party  Socialists  any  responsibility  for  the 
new  undertaking,  declared  that : 

As  a  matter  of  record  and  fairness  it  should  be  stated  that,  first, 
not  a  single  signer  to  the  above  call  is  officially  identified  with  the 
Socialist  Party;  secondly,  that  not  one  of  the  signers  has  been  seen  or 
heard  or  known  on  the  floor  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 


i"  This  phrase  referring  to  political  parties  is  the  germ  of  the  ill-fated 
"political  clause"  of  the  preamble,  which  formulated  in  an  indefinite 
way  the  issue  on  which  three  years  later  the  organization  split. 

is  The  name  of  Ernest  Untermann  appears  among  the  signatures 
affixed,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  attended  the  conference. 

i»  See  below,  p.  39,  note  108. 
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ventions  as  an  advocate  of  Socialism  in  recent  years;  and  thirdly,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  A.  F.  of  L.  delegate,  with  possibly  an  exception 
of  two,  had  the  slightest  knowledge  that  the  Chicago  January  Conference 
was  to  be  held.so 

Naturally  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  craft  idea,  was  the  subject  of  bitter  attack  at  this 
prenatal  conference.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  that  its  extinction — 
but  not  necessarily  the  extinction  of  its  constitutent  local  unions — 
was  a  consummation  very  much  to  be  desired. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  resented  its  proposed  annihilation.  President 
Gompers  expressed  his  views  in  the  American  Federationist21  as 
follows : 

The  ooeialists  have  called  another  convention  to  smash  the  American 
trade-union  movement  ....  Scanning  the  list  of  twenty-six  signers  of 
this  call,  one  will  look  in  vain  to  find  the  name  of  one  man  who  has  not 
for  years  been  engaged  in  the  delectable  work  of  trying  to  divert,  per- 
vert, and  disrupt  the  labor  movement  of  the  country  .... 

We  feel  sure  that  the  endorsement  of  the  latest  accession  to  this 
new  movement  of  Mr.  Daniel  Loeb,  alias  DeLeon,  will  bring  unction  to 
the  souls  of  these  promoters  of  the  latest  trade-union  smashing  scheme. 
So  the  trade-union  smashers  and  rammers  from  without  and  the  "borers 
from  within"  are  again  joining  hands;  a  pleasant  sight  of  the  "pirates" 
and  the  "kangaroos"  hugging  each  other  in  glee  over  their  prospective 
prey. 

But  the  members  of  the  January  conference  did  not  propose 
any  wholesale  or  indiscriminate  "smashing  from  without."  It 
is  true  they  believed  the  Federation,  as  a  federation,  to  be  harm- 
ful to  the  interests  of  labor — and  would  have  been  nothing  loath 
to  "smash"  it — but  the  federated  units  they  proposed  to  take 
over  and  unite  in  a  very  different  way. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Simons,  who  gave  the  final  draft  to  the  manifesto, 
writes22  that  ' '  the  idea  expressed  at  the  conference  was  to  form  a 
new  central  body,  into  which  existing  unions  and  unions  to  be 
formed  could  be  admitted,  but  not  to  form  rival  unions."  Dis- 
cussing the  January  conference  in  the  International  Socialist 


20  International  Socialist  Review,  vol.  5,  p.  501   (March,  1905). 

21  Editorial,   "The   Trade   Unions   to   be   omashed   Again,"   American 
Federationist,  March,  1905. 

22  March  26,  1912. 
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Review23  Mr.  Simons  traces  this  idea  back  to  two  vital  tendencies 
of  the  day,  viz.:  (1)  the  merging  of  trade  lines  in  the  class 
struggle  and  (2)  the  accelerated  growth  of  class-consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  capitalists.  He  concludes  that  ' '  the  only  ques- 
tion about  the  desirability  of  forming  such  an  organization  is  the 
question  of  timeliness. '  '24 

The  organized  laborers  were  only  a  part  of  the  concern  of 
the  conference.  It  was  of  course  realized  that  outside  of  all 
unions  stood  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  working  men,  and, 
as  Daniel  DeLeon  put  it,  "these  men  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
these  organizations  run  by  the  Organized  Scabbery,  because  they 
have  burned  their  fingers  thus  enough.  The  organization  of  the 
future  has  to  be  built  out  of  the  men  who  are  now  unorganized — 
that  is,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  working  men  of  the 
nation. '  '25 

Thus  it  was  really  hoped  that  much  could  and  would  be  done 
by  \vorkingmen  in  the  existent  unions,  without  breaking  away 
from  these  local  unions.  These  latter  must  be  pried  away  from 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  but  not  themselves  destroyed.  By  all  means  let 
us  "bore  from  within"  as  far  as  that  can  be  done — also  when 
we  can  bore  no  longer,  let  us  hammer  from  without  and  pound 
together  new  bodies  from  out  the  great  unorganized  mass.  This, 
in  brief,  was  the  position  of  most  of  the  industrialists.  However, 
not  all  would  yet  go  thus  far.  Even  among  the  Socialist  leaders 
a  note26  of  dissent  was  heard  expressing  the  belief  that  to  "bore 
from  within"  was  the  only  revolutionary  method  not  absolutely 
suicidal.  Just  what  fate  awaited  these  January  ideas  was  to  be 
to  some  extent  revealed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  June  conven- 
tion.27 


23  "The  Chicago   Conference  for  Industrial  Unionism,"   International 
Socialist  Review,  July,  1905. 

24  For  a   different  interpretation   of  the   manifesto   see   Frank  Bonn 's 
article  in  International  Socialist  Review,  April,  1905. 

25  DeLeon-Harriman  Debate,  The  S.  T.  &  L.  A.  vs.  The  Pure  and  Simple 
Trade  Union,  p.  43. 

28  E.g.  Max  Hayes,  Victor  Berger,  and  A.  M.  Simons.  See  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Hayes  to  W.  H.  Hall  in  Proceedings  First  Convention 
I.  W.  W.,  p.  99. 

27  At  the  January  conference  a  permanent  committee  was  chosen  to 
take  charge  of  all  arrangements  for  the  June  convention — W.  D.  Hay- 
wood,  chairman;  W.  E.  Trautmann,  secretary;  Clarence  Smith,  W.  L.  Hall, 
and  A.  M.  Simons. 
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III 

v 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

The  convention  called  in  accordance  with  the  manifesto  of 
the  January  conference  met  two  hundred28  strong  in  Chicago, 
on  Tuesday,  June  27,  1905.  This  assembly  was  first  referred 
to  as  the  "Industrial  Congress"  or  the  "Industrial  Union  Con- 
vention." but  since  before  adjournment  it  had  organized  itself 
as  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
First  Annual  Convention  of  the  I.  W.  W. 

This  convention  was  remarkable  and  epoch-making  in  more 
ways  than  one.  and  therefore  the  story  of  its  activities  is  essen- 
tial, not  only  to  an  understanding  of  the  subsequent  career  of 
the  organization,  but  as  a  fundamental  chapter  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  industrial  unionism.  The  discussions  and  resolutions  of 
the  assembly  and  the  final  type  of  organization  which  grew  out 
of  them  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  thrown  on  them  by  a 
study  of  the  composition  of  this  revolutionary  group  of  men.  Its 
occupational,  structural,  and  doctrinal  character  should  each  be 
.taken  into  account. 

Occupational  Composition — Perhaps  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  this  group  of  two  hundred  people  was  the  bewilder- 
ing range  of  occupations  represented.  The  variety  of  different 
trades  represented  and  the  varying  "quality"  levels  exhibited 
in  the  organizations  here  gathered  to  sink  all  differences  and 
become  as  one,  were  astonishingly  great.  A  glance  at  the  list29 
of  delegates  seated  and  unions  represented  reveals  at  least  forty 
distinct  trades  or  occupations.30 


28  There  were  203  delegates  seated  in  the  convention. 

29  See  Appendix  I,  p.  43. 

so  The  different  organizations  represented  were  as  follows  (the  aster- 
isk indicates  unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor) : 

Bakers  and  Confectioners  Union  No.  48,  Montreal.*   • 

United  Mine  Workers    No.  171.* 

United  Mine  Workers,  Pittsburg,  Kans.* 

Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Bailway  Employees. 

Journeymen  Tailors  Union  of  America    No.  102,  Pueblo.* 

United"  Metal  Workers  International  Union  of  America. 

American  Labor  Union.  (The  A.  L.  U.  included  primarily  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees,  the  Amalgamated 
Society  ot  Engineers  and  the  International  Musical  and  Theatrical 
Union.) 
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Structural  Composition. — This  array  of  occupational  or  trade 
types  was  not  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  structural 
types  here  grouped  together.  Of  these  there  were  the  following 
types:  (1)  The  simple  industrial  union,  wherein  all  workers 


Punch  Press  Operators  Union  No.  224,  Schenectady. 

Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance. 

Flat  Janitors  Local  Union  No.  102,  Chicago. 

Mill  and  Smeltermen's  Union  of  the  W.  F.  of  M.,  Butte. 

Paper  Hangers  and  Decorators,   Chicago. 

Federal  Union  (A.  L.  U.)    No.  252,  Denver. 

United  Brewery  Workers    No.  9,  Milwaukee.* 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Metal  Polishers  and  Buffers  Union. 

Journeymen  Tailors  Protective  &  Benevolent  Union  of  San  Francisco. 

Journeymen  Tailors  of  Montreal. 

Wage  Earners  Union  of  Montreal. 

International   Musicians  Union. 

The  Industrial  Workers  Club,  Cincinnati. 

The  Industrial  Workers  Club,  Chicago. 

Workers  Industrial  and  Educational  Union,  Pueblo. 
The   foregoing   organizations   were   each   represented   by   at   least   one 
delegate  with  full  powers  and  instructions.     The  following  named  bodies 
sent  uninstructed  delegates: 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers  and  Platers  Xo.  6,  Chicago.* 

Carpenters  and  Joiners   No.  181,  Chicago.* 

Scandinavian  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers,  Chicago. 

International   Brotherhood   of   Blacksmiths   and   Helpers,   No.    110, 
Chicago. 

Bohemian    Musicians   Union. 

Hotel  and   Restaurant   Workers. 

Amalgamated  Association   of  Street   Railway   Employees,  Division 
No.  288,  Chicago.* 

German  Central  Labor  Union. 

Switchmen's  Union    No.  29.* 

Barbers  Union  No.  225,  Sharon,  Pa.* 

United  Labor  League.  Sharon,  Pa. 

Utah  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Cloak  Makers  and  Tailors,  Montreal. 

American  Flint   Glass  Workers  Union,   Toledo. 

Commercial  Men's  Association,  Court  No.  1093,  Milwaukee. 

Street  Laborers  Union,  Chicago. 

Machinists,  District  Lodge  No.  8.* 

International   Protective  Laborers  Union,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Typographical  Union  No.  49,  Denver.* 

Central  Labor  Union,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

International  Longshoremens  Union  No.  271,  Hoboken,  N.  J.* 

Iron  and  Brass  Molders,  Schenectady. 

Aside  from  the  occupations  represented  above,  the  following  were  each 
represented  ,by  one  or  more  individuals:  Machinists,  tanners,  electrical 
workers,  bookbinders,  editors,  teachers,  authors,  printers,  and  shoe 
workers.  An  attorney-at-law  from  New  York  City  presented  himself 
at  the  convention.  The  committee  on  credentials  recommended  that 
he  be  seated  as  a  fraternal  delegate,  on  account  of  the  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances that  he  wrote  for  several  newspapers  and  was  a  "friend 
and  sympathizer"  of  labor.  After  considerable  debate  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  adopted  "with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which 
refers  to  the  attorney." — Proceedings  First  Annual  Conri'ittiait  I.  1C.  M'., 
]..  70. 
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engaged,  in  whatsoever  capacity,  in  any  particular  industry  are 
members  of  the  same  union.  This  type  was  represented  by  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  powerful  and  strongly  intrenched 
throughout  the  West.  (2)  The  multi-industrial  type,  a  federa- 
tion of  industrial  unions,  such  as  the  American  Labor  Union, 
which  included  railway  employees,  engineers,  and  musicians. 
(3)  The  so-called  "international"  union,  rarely  more  than 
national  in  scope,  and  merely  a  national  association  of  local  unions 
of  a  given  trade.  This  type  was  represented  by  the  United  Metal 
Workers  International  Union  of  America.  (4)  The  non-federa- 
tive industrial  union,  like  the  United  Mine  Workers,  with  mixed 
locals  (i.e.,  not  trade  locals),  an  industrial  organization  which 
excluded  federation  with  similar  organizations  in  other  indus- 
tries, or  with  employers.  (5)  The  ordinary  non-federative  trade 
union,  here  seen  in  two  types;  (a)  the  trade  amalgamation,  a 
federation  of  unions  wherein  the  constituent  bodies  are  so  united 
as  to  preserve  their  individuality,  although  trade  autonomy  is 
thereby  destroyed.  This  type  is  illustrated  here  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers;  (&)  national  unions  of  any  par- 
ticular trade  like  the  iron  molders,  wherein  the  constituent 
unions  are  more  subordinated  to  the  national  body  than  in  the 
amalgamation.  (6)  The  state  federation  as  typified  by  the 
Utah  State  Federation  of  Labor.  And  finally  (7)  the  rather 
unconventional  type  of  "union,"  the  most  strictly  labor  union, 
as  seen  in  the  industrial  workers'  clubs  and  the  United  Labor 
League. 

It  should  be  understood  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  "inter- 
national" or  national  bodies  were  represented  as  a  whole.  The 
greater  number  of  them  were  represented  by  one  or  two  locals. 
A  number  of  them31  were  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  at  the 
time,  but  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  policies  of  that  body. 
However,  some  of  the  unions  most  prominent  in  the  activities 
of  the  convention  were  represented  as  central  or  national  bodies 
with  all  their  constituent  local  unions.  Such  were  the  American 
Labor  Union  and  the  United  Metal  Workers. 

Those  of  the  unions  present  which  were  affiliated  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  though  forming  a  fairly  large  group  numerically, 


E.g.,  the  Bakers  and  Confectioners  and  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 
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represented  no  material  defection  from  the  ranks  of  the  Federa- 
tion, and  generally  speaking,  played  but  a  passive  role  in  the 
work  of  the  convention.  Of  the  forty-three  organizations  seated 
by  the  credentials  committee  sixteen  were  affiliated  with  the 
Federation,  but  at  least  eleven  of  these  were  represented  by  but 
one  local  union.  Of  all  these  organizations,  which  had  merely 
local  rather  than  il national"  representation,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  was  most  widely  representecL^delegates  from  nine  of  its 
local  unions  being  present.32  A  little  study  of  the  list  of  the 
organizations  seated  and  the  localities  from  Avhich  their  delegates 
came,  makes  it  quite  evident  that  on  the  whole  the  strong  delega- 
tions from  powerful  local  bodies,  located  at  strategic  points,  were 
those  having  no  connection  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  conversely  that  the  fourteen  American  Federation  of 
Labor  unions  just  referred  to  were  represented  as  a  rule  by 
small  and  solitary  locals  of  doubtful  strength.33  The  insignifi- 
cant position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  bodies  in  the 
Convention  will  become  still  more  manifest  by  an  inspection  of 
the  lists  given  above.34  It  will  be  seen  that  only  five35  of  the 
sixteen  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  present  had  empow- 
ered their  delegates  to  install  their  respective  local  unions  in  the 
new  organization.  In  fact,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  represented  in  no  way  whatever  among  the  five  great  powers 
of  this  industrial  convention.36 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  hopes  of  the  originators  of  the 
movement,37  this  convention  proved  by  its  very  makeup  that  this 


32  The  Journeymen  Tailors  and  the  Switchmen  each  had  delegates 
from  two  locals. 

ss  The  United  Metal  Workers  International  Union  was  at  least  nom- 
inally affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  at  the  time  of  the  January  conference, 
but  Secretary  St.  John  writes  "that  the  United  Metal  Workers  ....  as 
a  matter  of  fact  was  out  of  existence  before  the  I.  W.  W.  convention, 
but  existed  on  paper  for  the  purpose  of  giving  its  old  officials  a  standing 
in  the  new  organization." 

3-t  See  above,  p.  10,  note  30.  Also  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention 
I.  W.  W.,  p.  70. 

ss  The  United  Mine  Workers  (two  locals),  the  Bakers  and  Con- 
fectioners, the  Brewery  Workers  and  the  Journeymen  Tailors  (one  local), 
and  the  United  Metal  Workers  (all  locals).  Ibid.,  p.  70. 

ss  See  below,  p.  15. 

37  It  was  confidently  expected  by  many  of  the  members  of  the  January 
conference  that  there  would  be  a  secession  of  a  number  of  national 
unions  from  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
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new  "insurgent"  labor  body  could  not.  at  the  outset  at  least, 
build  a  new  organization  out  of  disaffected  parts  of  an  old 
organization. 

As  heretofore  stated,  not  all  organizations  were  present  on 
equal  footing.  In  the  first  place,  no  union  could  have  any  influ- 
ence or  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  unless 
it  sent  its  delegates  with  full  power  to  install.  The  January 
conference  had  drawn  up  certain  rules  governing  representation 
in  the  forthcoming  convention. 

Representation  in  the  convention  shall  be  based  upon  the  number  of 
workers  whom  the  delegate  represents.  No  delegate,  however,  shall  be 
given  representation  in  the  convention  on  the  numerical  basis  of  an  organ- 
ization, unless  he  has  credentials  authorizing  him  to  install  his  union  as 
a  working  part  of  the  proposed  economic  organization  in  the  industrial 
department  to  which  it  logically  belongs  ....  Lacking  this  authority 
the  delegate  shall  represent  himself  as  an  individual's 

Thus  the  delegates  to  the  convention  were  grouped  into  two 
classes :  representative  delegates,  with  voting  power  proportional 
to  the  number  of  members  represented,  and  individual  delegates39 
with  merely  their  own  vote,  and  in  some  cases  not  representing 
any  union  even  as  uninstructed  delegates. 

The  division  of  the  two  hundred  and  three  delegates,  accord- 
ing to  credentials,  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  :40 

Organizations     Members  Voting 

Delegates     represented    represented  strength 

With  power  to  install  70  23  51,430  51,430 

Without  power  to  install 72  20  91,500  72 

Other  "  individual "  delegates  61  61  61 


Total 203  43  142,991  51,563 


38  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  6.  According 
to  St.  John  this  provision  was  drawn  up  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
' '  all  who  were  present  were  not  there  in  good  faith.  Knowledge  of  this 
fact  caused  the  signers  of  the  manifesto  to  constitute  themselves  a  tem- 
porary committee  on  credentials." — I.  W.  W.  History,  etc.,  p.  4. 

3»  Among  them,  "Mother"  Jones,  A.  M.  Simons,  Eugene  V.  Debs, 
and  Bobert  Rives  LaMonte.  It  was  assumed  that  individual  delegates 
were  in  duty  bound  to  become  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  organization. 
Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  54. 

*o  The  figures  here  given  are  those  cited  by  William  D.  Haywood 
(Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  204),  but  compare  St. 
John  (The  I.  W.  W.,  History,  etc.,  pp.  4,  5),  whose  figures  are  somewhat 
lower. 
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Including  the  industrial  workers'  clubs  there  were  forty-three 
organizations  represented,  of  which  number  twenty-three  were 
represented  by  delegates  having  full  power  to  install.  The  above 
analysis  shows  that  of  the  142,991  members  supposedly41  repre- 
sented, nearly  two  thirds  sent  delegates  merely  to  take  notes  of 
the  proceedings  and  report  back.  About  one-third,  some  51,000, 
were  then  prepared  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  new  undertaking. 
Also  it  appears  that  about  one  third  of  the  delegates  wielded 
practically  the  whole  voting  power  of  the  assembly. 

Moreover  the  balance  of  power  within  this  empowered  one- 
third  was  most  unevenly  distributed.  Of  the  51,000  votes  aggre- 
gated by  those  organizations  prepared  to  install,  48,000  votes 
were  distributed  among  five  organizations  (these  being  the  only 
ones  with  a  voting  strength  of  more  than  1,000). 


Organization 
Western  Federation  of  Miners 

Membership 
27,000 

No.  of 
delegates 

5 

American  Labor  Union 

16,750 

29 

United  Metal  Workers 

3,000 

2 

United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  
Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance        

2,087 
1,450 

19 
14 

Total.... 

50.287*2 

69 

These  were  the  organizations  which  were  most  prominent  in 
the  activities  of  the  convention.  Among  their  delegates  were  a 
goodly  number  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  movement. 
From  them  finally  came  the  great  bulk  of  the  funds  for  establish- 
ing the  new  union.  It  is  evident  that,  numerically  speaking,  one 
organization,  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  held  the  balance 
of  power,  and  of  the  remaining  votes,  three  fourths  were  in  the 
control  of  the  American  Labor  Union,  these  two  bodies  together 
outnumbering  the  others  ten  to  one.  The  sequel  was  to  show  that 
the  numerically  weaker  organizations  exerted  an  influence  quite 


41  See  next  page. 

*2  The  United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  was  at  that  time  an 
integral  part  of  the  A.  L.  U.,  so  that  its  membership  must  be  deducted 
from  the  total.  This  represents  nominal  membership  only.  Hillquit 
(History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States,  rev.  ed.,  p.  336)  reports  the 
A.  L.  U.  as  having  only  seven  delegates,  whereas  there  were  ten  besides 
the  nineteen  of  the  U.  B.  R.  E.,  which  are  of  course  not  included  in  his 
estimate. 

Cf.  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  611. 
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out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers,  because  of  the  great  influence 
exerted  by  some  of  their  individual  delegates.  Their  represen- 
tatives were  radicals,  representing  more  or  less  radical  unions. 

It  might  seem  that  the  domination  of  the  convention  by  an 
organization  so  comparatively  weak  in  numbers  as  the  Socialist 
Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  could  be  accounted  for,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  by  its  disproportionately  large  delegation.  A 
glance  at  the  table  given  above  shows  that  the  Socialist  Trade 
and  Labor  Alliance  with  a  self -estimated  strength  of  145043  had 
fourteen  delegates,  while  the  "Western  Federation  of  Miners,  27,000 
strong,  had  but  five  delegates.  This  was  true  to  but  a  limited 
extent,  for  in  the  first  place  the  voting  power  of  each  delegate 
was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  members  he  repre- 
sented. Thus  Haywood  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners  had  each  5400  votes,  while  DeLeon  and  each 
member  of  his  delegation  had  103.6  votes.  In  the  second  place 
it  was  a  contest  of  personalities.  The  fourteen  Socialist  Trade 
and  Labor  Alliance  delegates  comprised  Daniel  DeLeon  and  thir- 
teen others.  This  same  prominence  of  the  individual  was  more 
or  less  evident  among  the  other  delegations.44 

Indeed  it  is  rather  significant  that  several  of  the  organizations 
which  finally  merged  into  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
had  little  behind  them  but  leaders.  In  some  cases  it  appeared 
that  the  membership  first  credited  was  greatly  exaggerated.  Of 
the  organizations45  that  installed  as  a  part  of  the  new  body,  St. 
John  declares46  that  three  "existed  almost  wholly  on  paper." 
Several  of  these  labor  bodies  were  really  more  shadow  than  sub- 
stance. The  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance,  the  United  Metal 
Workers,  and  the  American  Labor  Union,  St.  John's  three 


43  According  to  its  opponents,  600.  Cf.  Hillquit,  History  of  Socialism 
in  the  United  States,  rev.  ed.,  p.  337. 

**  Some  further  concentration  of  power  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that 
William  D.  Haywood  and  C.  H.  Mover  were  both  empowered  delegates  from 
two  organizations,  since  they  represented  the  A.  L.  U.  as  well  as  the 
W.  F.  of  M. 

*s  The  installment  vote  at  the  first  convention  records  twelve  organ- 
izations as  voting  in  the  affirmative  (for  list  see  Appendix  I).  Proceed- 
ings First  Convention,  p.  614.  St.  John  (I.  W.  W.  History,  etc.,  p.  5)  men- 
tions but  seven.  H.  Eichter  says  that  eleven  organizations  were  installed 
by  their  delegates:  "The  I.  W.  W.:  Betrospect  and  Prospects,"  Indus- 
trial Union  News,  January,  1912. 

4«  Cf.  above,  p.  13,  note  33. 
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"paper"  unions,  had  come  upon  evil  days  and  were  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  disintegration.  Hence  perhaps  their  presence 
here.  They  did  not  want  to  expire.  They  preferred  to  be  trans- 
formed into  something  yet  more  militant. 

Doctrinal  Composition — The  most  significant  and  interesting 
phase  of  this  unique  body  of  industrialists  was  its  many-sided 
intellectual  character.  Some  of  the  high  lights  of  divergent  doc- 
trine preached  and  defended  here  show  more  clearly  than  any- 
thing else  how  stupendous  the  undertaking  was.  Perhaps  the 
least  indefinite  term  which  would  give  them  all  standing-room 
would  be  "_c£y_olutionary  socialism,"  though  many  delegates 
repudiated  the  name  socialist  as  being  synonymous  with  reac- 
tionist and  conservative.  If  socialists  at  all  they  were  socialists 
with  a  radical  adjective.  In  reference  to  some  the  wrord  "anarch- 
istic" should  be  substituted  for  "revolutionary."  They  all 
believed  in  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  between  capital  and  labor. 
They  were  a  unit  in  wishing  for  and  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  "wage  system,"  the  downfall  of  capitalism.  There  was  no 
place  here  for  the  "Gomperite"  and  his  programme  of  mutual 
interests  of  employer  and  employee ;  but  the  absence  from  the 
scene  of  the  "identity  of  interest"  and  "coffin  society"47  man 
did  not  guarantee  harmony. 

As  usual  there  was  disagreement  as  to  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  reach  the  common  end  desired.  Hence  certain  divergent 
types  of  doctrine  were  expounded  and  certain  wrarring  factions 
resulted  therefrom.  St.  John  enumerates48  four  main  "brands" 
as  being  predominant:  (1)  Parliamentary  Socialists — two  types, 
impossibilist  and  opportunist;  (2)  Marxian  and  reformist  An- 
archist (sic)  ;  (3)  Industrial  Unionist,  and  (4)  the  "labor  union 
fakir." 

This  classification  is  rather  ambiguous.  No  doubt  the  "labor 
union  fakir,"  who  goes  into  any  new  move  of  this  sort  for  what 
he  can  get  out  of  it,  has  no  real  economic  creed  except  that  of 
the  plutocracy,  but  he  enters  a  movement  of  this  kind  as  an 
exponent  of  a  certain  legitimate  doctrine  and  is  at  least  presumed 

47  A  term  used  in  reference  to  a  common  tendency  of  trades-unions 
to  place  the  emphasis  on  sick  and  death  benefits,  etc. 

48  I.  W.  W.,  History,  etc.,  p.  6. 
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to  belong  to  that  doctrinal  faction.  We  have  seen  that  during 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  it  developed  that  there  were 
delegates  present  who  were  not  sincere  in  their  attitude.  It  is 
a  fact,  as  St.  John  points  out.49  "that  many  of  those  who  were 
present  as  delegates  on  the  floor  of  the  first  convention  and  the 
organizations  that  they  represented  have  bitterly  fought  the 
I.  W.  W.  from  the  close  of  the  first  convention  up  to  the  present 
day."  By  no  means  all  of  these  are  necessarily  "fakirs,"  since 
the  outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  the  first  convention  was  some- 
what different  from  that  anticipated  even  by  the  signers  of  the 
manifesto. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  Marxian  Anarchist  or  reformist  Anar- 
chist is  not  at  all  clear,  but  if  we  drop  the  adjectives  we  do  have 
a  definite  group,  though  in  a  rather  small  minority,  of  anar- 
chists which  was  a  constituent  element  in  the  doctrinal  types 
represented.  The  term  "industrial  unionist"  was  one  which 
really  included  practically  all  the  participants.  The  industrial 
unionist  may  certainly  be  a  socialist,  of  more  than  one  variety, 
too;  and  it  is  also  conceivable  that  the  industrial  unionist  may 
be  an  anarchist.  Consequently  the  term  can  hardly  be  used  to 
mark  off  any  particular  faction  in  a  convention  of  industrial 
unionists. 

x  St.  John's  first  group,  parliamentary  Socialists,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  elements  at  the  convention.  In  fact,  the  two 
main  hostile  groups  were  the  impossibilists  and  the  opportunists, 
the  first  group  comprising  parliamentary  socialists  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  and  anti-parliamentary  socialists,  naturally  having 
no  political  affiliations;  and  the  latter  comprising  members  of 
the  Socialist  party. 

The  line  of  cleavage  then  was  between  the  Socialist  party  and 
the  Socialist  Labor  party,  that  is,  between  reformist  and  doctrin- 
aire elements,  both  parliamentary  and  both  leaning  toward  indus- 
trial unionism.  In  a  less  prominent  position  at  first  was  the 
direct  actionist  group,  anti'-political  and  anarchistic.  This  antag- 
onism of  ideas  was  of  course  the  root  cause  of  the  defection  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  party  and  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor 
Alliance  elements  three  years  later,  and  is  today  responsible 


*»  I.  W.  W.,  History,  etc.,  p.  4. 
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for  the  existence  of  two  national  organizations  called  the  I.  W. 
W.50 

Leaders — These  divergent  creeds  were  given  color  and  life 
by  a  few  men  who  really  dominated  the  convention.  There  is  no 
organization  in  existence  having  less  room  for  hero-worship  than 
the  I.  W.  W.  The  manifesto  provided  that  all  "powers  should 
rest  in  the  collective  membership."  Its  members  seemed  firmly 
convinced  that  all  labor  leaders  (except  I.  W.  W.  organizers!) 
are  really  misleaders  of  labor,  and  throughout  their  propaganda 
literature  is  evident  this  repudiation  of  leaders  and  apotheosis 
of  the  "collective  membership." 

Nevertheless  the  I.  W.  W.  has  been  led  and  misled  by  leaders 
ever  since  its  inception.  The  first  convention  rang  with  the 
dominant  notes  of  five  men,51  viz.,  Daniel  DeLeon,  Eugene  V.  Debs, 
William  E.  Trautmann,  William  D.  Hayvwood,  and  A.  M.  Simons. 
Debs,  Haywood,  and  Simons  were  then  and  are  today  members 
of  the  Socialist  party;  DeLeon  was  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  party;  Trautmann  represented  the  anti-political 
faction  in  the  convention.  Two  of  these  five  leaders  are  today 
members  of  the  "direct  actionist"  (Chicago)  branch  of  the 
I.  W.  W. :  Trautmann  as  general  organizer,  and  Haywood  as  or- 
ganizer. Simons  and  DeLeon  are  leaders  in  the  two  opposing 
Socialist  political  parties,  Simons  in  the  Socialist  Party  and 
editor  of  the  Coming  Nation,  and  DeLeon  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
People  and  the  one  dominant  and  national  figure  in  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party. 

Debs,  the  best  known  of  them  all,  came  into  the  movement 
with  all  his  contagious  enthusiasm  and  eloquence,  full  of  optim- 
ism for  the  future  of  this  new  organization.  "I  believe  it  is 
possible,"  he  said,  "for  such  an  organization  as  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  to  be  brought  into  harmonious  relation  with 
the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  ....  and  I  believe  it  is 
possible  for  these  elements  to  combine  here  ....  and  begin  the 


BO  The  Socialist  Labor  party,  or  doctrinaire  wing,  is  very  logically  the 
descendant  of  the  doctrinaire  wing  at  the  first  convention,  but  the  direct 
actionist  or  anti-political  wing  has,  strange  to  say,  grown  out  of  and 
drawn  its  leaders  from  the  reformist  Socialist  party. 

si  Others  might  almost  equally  be  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  "high 
five, ' '  e.g.,  Clarence  Smith,  T.  J.  Hagerty,  D.  C.  Coates,  and  C.  O.  Sherman. 
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work  of  forming  a  great  economic  or  revolutionary  organization 
of  the  working  class  so  sorely  needed  in  the  struggle  for  their 
emancipation. '  '52 

From  the  West  came  William  D.  Haywood  with  many  years' 
experience  with  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  Colorado. 
He  was  an  experienced  organizer  and  was  full  of  the  militant 
spirit  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  He  scorned  agree- 
ments and  contracts.  Speaking  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  at  the  first  convention  he  said:  "We  have  not 
got  an  agreement  existing  with  any  mine  manager,  superin- 
tendent or  operator  at  the  present  time.  We  have  established  a 
minimum  scale  of  wages  and  an  eight  hour  day  in  almost  every 
city  throughout  the  West."53  And  now  he  came  to  Chicago  to 
help  build  up  the  same  sort  of  an  organization  for  not  alone  the 
mining  industry  but  for  all  industries. 

Probably  the  most  striking  figure  of  all  was  Daniel  DeLeon, 
editor  of  the  Daily  People,  a  man  with  a  university  education, 
a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  University  Law  School,  and  at  one 
time  Seligman  Prize  Lecturer  on  Latin- American  Diplomacy  in 
Columbia  University.  He  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  in  1895  and  was  an  officer 
in  the  Alliance  unitl  it  was  merged  in  the  I.  W.  W.  He  came 
to  the  first  convention  as  a  delegate  from  the  Socialist  Trade  and 
Labor  Alliance.  He  too  believed  that  harmony  was  possible, 
for  he  said: 

During  this  process  of  pounding  one  another  we  have  both  learned; 
both  sides  have  learned,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  this  convention  will 
bring  together  those  who  will  plant  themselves  squarely  upon  the  class 
struggle  and  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the  political  expression  of  labor 
is  but  the  shadow  of  the  economic  organization." 

He  had  been  instrumental  in  creating  the  Socialist  Trade 
and  Labor  Alliance,  of  which  the  Socialist  Labor  party  was 
thenceforward  to  be  the  shadow.  It  transpired,  however,  that 
the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  actually  became  the 
"shadow"  or  understudy  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  and  this 


52  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  144. 
ssjfetd.,  p.  184. 

s*  Speech  before  the  first  convention,  Proceedings  First  Annual  Con- 
vention I.  W.  W.,  p.  148. 
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fact  was  looked  upon  by  A.  M.  Simons  and  others  of  the  Socialist 
party  as  having  an  ominous  significance  for  any  new  organization, 
to  which  DeLeon  might  wish  to  hitch  the  Socialist  Labor  party 
as  a  "shadow."55  There  seemed,  in  short,  to  be  some  suspicion 
afloat  at  the  first  convention  that  the  Socialist  Labor  party  pro- 
posed, through  DeLeon,  to  tuck  the  I.  W.  W.  under  its  wing.56 

DeLeon  emphatically  opposed  the  policy  of  "boring  from 
within"  advocated  by  the  Socialist  party  opportunists.  He 
believed  it  had  been  tried  as  a  constructive  policy  and  found 
wanting.  So  he  proposed  to  build  up  on  the  outside  the  neces- 
sary economic  organization,  which  finally  should  move  "under 
the  protecting  guns  of  a  labor  political  party."57 

On  the  other  hand  the  Socialist  party  men  believed  in  making 
use  of  the  "boring  from  within"  policy  among  the  local  unions, 
and  considered  it  quite  unnecessary  for  the  economic  organiza- 
tion to  have  any  political  connections  whatsoever.  They  con- 
sidered the  political  unity  of  the  workers  less  vitally  important 
than  did  the  DeLeon  group  of  doctrinaires. 

These,  then,  were  the  elements  of  the  heterogeneous  labor  mass, 
which  were  to  be  worked  up  together  into  ' '  one  big  union. ' '  The 
thing  that  made  union  possible  in  any  degree  was  the  binding 
influence  of  common  antipathies.  It  has  been  suggested  that  all 
were  at  one  in  being  opposed  to  a  capitalistic  society.  They  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  common  cause  of  their  mutual  hatred  of 
the  capitalistic  scheme  of  things.  They  were  perhaps  even  more 
able  to  unite  because  of  common  opposition  to  certain  things 
which  they  believed  were  helping  to  perpetuate  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem. Most  prominent  and  powerful  of  these  was  the  craft  form 
of  labor  union  organization. 

Indictment  of  "Old  Line-Unionism."-— The  A.  F.  of  L.,  as 
the  embodiment  of  everything  "crafty,"  has  ever  been  therefore 


°5  Hillquit  remarks  that  "the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  had 
a  record  of  having  caused  more  disputes  and  schisms  within  the  Socialist 
labor  movement  in  America  in  recent  years  than  any  other  factor,  and  its 
affiliation  with  the  new  movement  was  fateful  for  the  latter. ' ' — History 
of  Socialism  in  the  United  States,  rev.  ed.,  p.  337. 

56  Says   Simons   editorially   in    the   International   Socialist    Beview    for 
April,  1905:  "If  he,  DeLeon,  could  in  some  way  hitch  himself  on  to  this 
new  organization,  he  would  be  able  to  infuse  the  semblance  of  life  into 
the  political  and  economic  corpses  of  the  S.  L.  P.  and  the  S.  T.  &  L.  A.  " 

57  DeLeon-Harriman  Debate,  S.   T.  $•  L.  A.  vs.   The  Pure  and  Simple 
Trade  Union,  p.  7. 
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the  arch-enemy  of  the  I.  W.  W.  The  convention  opened  with  this 
thought  to  the  fore,  and  throughout  the  eleven  days  of  its  sessions 
this  topic  bulked  large  and  proved  to  be  one  point  in  which  that 
Congress  was  remarkable.  William  D.  Haywood's  speech  calling 
the  convention  to  order  opens  with  this  paragraph : 

This  is  the  Continental  Congress  of  the  working  class  ....  There 
is  no  organization  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  same  object  as  that  for 
which  ....  we  are  called  together  today  ....  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  which  presumes  to  be  the  labor  movement  of  this  country, 
is  not  a  working-class  movement.  You  are  going  to  be  confronted  with 
the  so-called  labor  leader — the  man  who  will  tell  you  ....  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  capitalist  and  the  workingman  are  identical.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
man  who  has  an  ounce  of  honesty  in  his  make-up  but  recognizes  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  continuous  struggle  between  the  two  classes,  and  this 
organization  will  be  formed,  based  and  founded  on  the  class  struggle, 
having  in  view  no  compromise  and  no  surrender  ...  .58 

"It  has  been  said,"  remarked  Hay  wood,  "that  this  conven- 
tion was  to  form  an  organization  rival  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  This  is 
a  mistake.  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  labor 
organization."59 

This  common  opposition  to  what  they  called  the  "American 
Separation  of  Labor"  proved  to  be  a  fairly  adequate  "harmony 
plank"  in  the  platform  of  these  disaffected  workingmen.  The 
stress  of  opposition  to  the  Federation  was  of  course  directed 
chiefly  to  its  craft  formation,  but  it  also  featured  prominently 
the  reaction  against  (1)  its  assumption  of  identity  of  interest 
between  employer  and  employee,  and  (2)  its  absolute  denial  of 
the  necessity  of  united  political  action  on  the  part  of  the  working 
' class. 

To  these  industrialists  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  simply  the  symbol 
of  the  craft  type  of  trade-union.  It  was  made  the  object  of 
the  most  merciless  criticism  throughout  the  convention.  One  of 
its  committees  drew  up  a  comprehensive  indictment  of  "old-line 
trade-unionism."  "The  A.  F.  of  L.,  which  is  the  fine  consum- 
mate flower  of  craft  unionism, ' '  it  declares,  ' '  is  neither  American, 
nor  a  federation,  nor  of  labor. ' '  This,  they  contend,  because  ( 1 ) 
it  is  only  adapted  to  such  conditions  as  existed  in  England  sixty 


as  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  1. 
ss  Ibid.,  p.  153. 
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years  ago;  (2)  it  is  divided  into  116  warring  factions;  (3)  it 
discriminates  against  workingmen  because  of  their  race  and  pov- 
erty ;60  (4)  its  members  are  allowed  to  join  the  militia  and  shoot 
down  other  union  men  in  time  of  strike  ;61  and  it  inevitably 
creates  a  certain  aloofness  among  the  skilled  workmen — the  "aris- 
tocrats of  labor" — towards  those  not  skilled. 

From  the  opening  of  the  convention  it  was  quite  evident  that 
an  ideal  labor  union  was  conceived  to  be  something  more  than  an 
institution  for  improving  the  immediate  conditions  of  labor. 
Through  it  immediate  interests  must  be  advanced,  of  course,  but 
its  primary  object  must  be  to  make  an  end  to  labor  as  a  slave 
function  and  to  establish  in  place  of  the  wage  or  capitalistic 
system  an  industrial  commonwealth  of  co-operators.  The  con- 
vention was  convinced  that  the  craft  union  was  not  only  com- 
paratively helpless  in  the  matter  of  advancing  immediate  inter- 
ests, but  was  absolutely  useless  as  a  fulcrum  for  removing  the 
capitalistic  system. 

"The  battles  of  the  past,"  declared  the  manifesto,  "empha- 
size this  lesson.  The  textile  workers  of  Lowell,  Philadelphia,  and 
Fall  River;  the  butchers  of  Chicago;  ....  the  long-struggling 
miners  of  Colorado,  hampered  by  lack  of  unity  and  solidarity 
upon  the  industrial  battlefield,  all  bear  witness  to  the  helplessness 
and  impotency  of  labor  as  at  present  organized. '  '62 

The  craft  form  of  organization  creates  three  types  very 
obnoxious  to  the  industrial  unionist,  viz.,  the  "aristocrat"  of 
labor,  the  "union"  scab,  and  the  "labor  lieutenant."  The 
"union"  scab — the  man  who  continues  at  work  at  his  particular 
trade  when  the  men  of  an  allied  trade  in  the  same  industry  are 
on  strike — -is  a  scab  in  the  sense  that  he  is  often — through  this 
indirect  scabbing — a  fatal,  perhaps  the  only  obstacle,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  strike.  Haywood  gave  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
butchers'  strike  in  Chicago: 


oo  ' '  There  are  organizations  which  are  affiliated,  but  loosely  affiliated, 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  which  ....  prohibit  the  initiation  of,  or  con- 
ferring the  obligation  on  a  colored  man;  that  prohibit  the  conferring 
of  the  obligation  on  foreigners." — Haywood,  Proceedings  First  Annual 
Convention  I.  W .  W.,  p.  1. 

6i  Eeport  of  Committee  on  Press  and  Literature,  ibid.,  p.  281. 

«2  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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For  instance,  in  the  packing  plants,  the  butchers'  organization  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  reputed  to  be  50,000  strong.  They  were 
well  disciplined,  which  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  when  they  were 
called  on  strike  they  quit  to  a  man.  That  is,  the  butchers  quit,  but  did 
the  engineers  quit,  did  the  firemen  quit,  did  the  men  who  were  running 
the  ice-plants  quit?  They  were  not  in  the  union,  not  in  that  particular 
union.  They  had  agreements  with  their  employers  which  forbade  them 
quitting.  The  result  was  that  the  Butchers'  Union  was  practically 
totally  disrupted,  entirely  wiped  out.ss 

It  was  quite  evident  that  these  men  who  laid  so  much  at  the 
door  of  the  ' '  union ' '  scab,  realized  that  the  latter  did  not  scab 
on  his  fellow  union-men  because  he  enjoyed  it.  He  was  forced 
to  be  a  union  scab  because  his  craft  had  a  contract — an  agreement 
with  the  employer.  Craftism  is  what  it  is,  because  it  involves  a 
separate  binding  agreement  for  each  trade.  These,  being  con- 
tracted independently  by  each  craft,  naturally  expired  at  differ- 
ent dates,  so  that  the  several  crafts  in  any  given  industry  can 
never  be  free  to  act  in  unison. 

Little  reverence  for  agreements  was  shown  in  the  convention. 
' '  It  is  a  fact, ' '  said  DeLeon,  ' '  that  it  is  not  the  unorganized  scab 
who  breaks  the  strikes,  but  the  organized  craft  that  really  does 
the  dirty  work ;  and  thus  they,  each  of  whom,  when  itself  involved 
in  a  strike,  fights  like  a  hero,  when  not  themselves  involved, 
demean  themselves  like  arrant  scabs;  betray  their  class — all  in 
fatuous  reverence  to  'contracts.'  "64 

Debs  pointed  to  these  same  contracts  as  the  cause  of  defeat. 
He  cited  the  strike  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  rail- 
road in  1888: 

Some  2,000  engineers  and  firemen  went  out  on  one  of  the  most  bit- 
terly contested  railroad  strikes  in  the  history  of  the  country.  When 
they  went  out,  the  rest  of  the  employees,  especially  the  conductors, 
who  were  organized  in  craft  unions  of  their  own,  remained  at  their  posts, 
and  the  union  conductors  piloted  the  scab  engineers  over  the  line.65 

"Union  scabbery"  helped  to  create  a  kind  of  "union  snob- 
bery. ' '  The  craft  idea  tended  to  develop  the  idea  of  caste  among 
workingmen,  and  the  skilled  were  set  off  from  the  unskilled  as 


«3  Speech  at  the  ratification  meeting,  Proceedings  First  Anniuil  Con- 
vention I.  W.  W.,  p.  577. 

64  Speech  at  Minneapolis,  July  10th,  1905,  on  "The  Preamble  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. ' ' 

es  Address  on  " Revolutionary  Unionism,"  Chicago,  Nov.,  1905. 
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the  "aristocracy  of  labor."  The  industrial  unionists  emphatic- 
ally declared  that  a  true  labor-union  must  include  all  workers, 
the  unskilled  and  migratory  as  well  as  the  "aristocrats."  Said 
Hay  wood : 

We  are  going  down  in  the  gutter  to  get  at  the  mass  of  the  workers 
and  bring  them  up  to  a  decent  plane  of  living.  I  do  not  care  a  snap  of 
my  finger  whether  or  not  the  skilled  workers  join  this  industrial  movement 
at  the  present  time.  When  we  get  the  unorganized  and  the  unskilled 
laborer  into  this  organization  the  skilled  worker  will  of  necessity  come 
here  for  his  own  protection.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  the  skilled 
worker  today  is  exploiting  the  laborer  beneath  him,  the  unskilled  man, 
just  as  much  as  the  capitalist  is.66 

But  ultimately,  according  to  Sherman,  all  workers — not 
merely  the  groups  connoted  by  the  term  "working-class" — must 
be  grouped  in  the  proposed  organization. 

We  don't  propose  to  organize  only  the  common  man  with  the  callous 
hand,  but  we  want  the  clerical  force;  we  want  the  soft  hands  that  only 
get  $40  a  month — those  fellows  with  No.  10  cuffs  and  collars.  We  want 
them  all,  so  that  when  a  strike  is  called  we  can  strike  the  whole  business 
at  once.67 

A  third  type  condemned  by  revolutionary  unionists  was  the 
so-called  "labor  lieutenant."  This  latter  "mis-leader"  of  labor 
was  the  symbol  of  another  objectionable  feature  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
viz.,  the  identity  of  interests  assumption.  Naturally  the  idea 
that  the  interests  of  employer  and  employee  are  identical,  is  the 
only  consistent  one  for  an  organization  based  on  the  craft  idea. 
It  is  said  that  Mark  Hanna  once  referred  to  the  organizers  and 
officials  of  the  trade-unions  as  the  "labor  lieutenants  of  the  cap- 
tains of  industry." 

The  revolutionary  (industrial)  unionists  believed  that  collu- 
sion existed  between  the  tool-owners  and  the  labor  leaders  of  the 
country.  It  was  declared  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  that ' '  the 
trade-union  movement  has  become  an  auxiliary  to  the  capitalist 
class  in  order  to  hold  down  the  toilers  of  the  land."68  The 
delegates  from  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  (members 


06  Speech  at  ratification  meeting,  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention 
I.  W.  W.,  p.  576. 

67  Ibid.,  p.  586.  The  idea  of  the  general  strike  was  not  at  all  prom- 
inent at  this  convention,  but  was  expressed  in  one  resolution.  See  p.  28, 
note  77. 

«8  Trautmann  on  the  reasons  for  the  manifesto.  Proceedings  First 
Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  118. 
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of  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  though  not  formally  present  as  such) 
were  especially  uncompromising  on  this  point.  At  the  1900 
Convention  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  the  following  amend- 
ment to  its  constitution  was  adopted: 

If  any  member  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  accepts  office  in  a  pure 
and  simple  trade  or  labor  organization,  he  shall  be  considered  antag- 
onistically inclined  towards  the  Socialist  Labor  party  and  shall  be  expelled. 
If  any  officer  of  a  pure  and  simple  trade  or  labor  organization  applies  for 
membership  in  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  he  shall  be  rejected.69 

Daniel  DeLeon  and  the  other  Socialist  Labor  party  men  at  the 
convention  had  absolutely  no  hope  for  the  "pure  and  simple" 
union.  DeLeon  believed  "that  the  pure  and  simple  leaders  give 
jobs  to  Socialists  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  them,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  capitalist  politicians  give  jobs  to  workingmen  for 
the  purpose  of  corrupting  the  working  class.  ..."  "The  labor 
movement,"  he  said,  "has  been  prostituted  in  this  country  by 
the  jobs  that  the  capitalist  politicians  give  to  some  individual 
workingmen. '  '70 

The  DeLeon  faction  was  by  no  means  alone  in  this  attitude. 
The  majority  felt  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
hopelessly  entangled  in  capitalistic  policies  and  irrevocably  tied 
up  to  the  captains  of  industry  through  its  labor  lieutenants.  On 
the  whole  the  Industrialists  had  no  hope  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  could  ever  become  an  industrial  organization. 
Some  of  them,  like  A.  M.  Simons,  believed  it  possible  to  further 
their  industrial  aim  by  ' '  boring  from  within ' '  certain  of  the  con- 
stituent unions  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Others 
differed — notably  the  DeLeonites.  Their  leader  said  that  the 
theory  of  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  was 

That  boring  from  within,  with  the  labor  fakir  in  possession,  is  a 
waste  of  time,  and  that  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  stand  by  the  working- 
men  always;  to  organize  them,  to  enlighten  them,  and  whenever  a  con- 
flict breaks  out  in  which  their  brothers  are  being  fooled  and  used  as 
food  for  cannon,  to  have  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  throw 
itself  in  the  midst  of  the  fray,  and  sound  the  note  of  sense." 

sa  Proceedings  Tenth  Annual  Convention  S.  L.  P.,  p.  211. 

id.,  p.  211. 
DeLeon-Harriman  Debate,  p.  14. 
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"We  call  upon  the  Socialists  of  the  United  States,"  said 
another  member  of  the  Alliance,  "to  get  out  of  the  pure  and 
simple  organizations  and  smash  them  to  pieces."72 

Debs,  too,  was  convinced  of  the  futility  of  boring  from  within. 
"There  is  but  one  way,"  he  said,  "to  effect  this  great  change, 
and  that  is  for  the  workingman  to  sever  his  relations  with  the 
American  Federation  and  join  the  union  that  proposes  on  the 
economic  field  to  represent  his  class."73 

The  industrialists  were  most  at  variance  on  the  question  of  the 
proper  political  attitude  of  labor  organizations ;  conseqently,  they 
were  not  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the  Federation's 
political  policy — or  want  of  it.  Moreover,  as  became  evident 
during  the  hot  debate  over  the  political  clause,  even  those  who 
condemned  the  Federation's  attitude  on  politics  were  quite  at 
outs  about  the  political  position  which  should  be  taken  on  behalf 
of  the  new  organization.74 

In  the  Federationist  for  April,  1905,  President  Gompers  took 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  ' '  The  new 
movement  is  inaugurated,"  he  said,  "under  the  pretext  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  refuses  to  recognize  the 
changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  industry.  That  it 
is  a  pretext  inexcusably  ignorant  and  maliciously  false  any 
observer  must  know."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  permanency 
of  the  trade-union  movement  depends  upon  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  craft  autonomy  consistent  with  the  varying 
phrases  and  transitions  in  industry."75  Mr.  Gompers  cited, 
among  others,  the  case  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  The  workers  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  a 
branch  of  the  shoe  trade — they  were  makers  of  "  counters  "- 
applied  for  a  charter  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
Federation  authorities  advised  them  first  to  join  the  industrial 
union  of  their  trade,  viz.,  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  This  they  declined  to  do,  and  being  refused  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  joined  the  American  Labor 
Union. 


^s  Delegate  Dalton,  Tenth  Annual  Convention  S.  L.  P.,  p.  217. 
73  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  143. 
7*  See  below,  p.  29. 
7.1  American  Federationist,  vol.  12,  p.  214. 
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The  Preamble — The  first  five  days  of  the  convention  were  taken 
up  with  the  adjustment  of  credentials,  the  explanation  of  the  mani- 
festo and  the  indictment  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor — 
' '  the  consummate  flower  of  craft  unionism. ' '  On  the  sixth  day  the 
principal  piece  of  constructive  work  confronting  the  convention — 
the  shaping-up  of  some  sort  of  a  workable  constitution — was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  committee  and  made  the  order  of  the  day. 
Though  Simons  intimates76  that  the  first  days  of  the  convention 
were  too  much  given  over  to  the  reign  of  the  "jaw-smith,"  yet 
mixed  with  all  the  chaff — unquestionably  in  evidence — was  much 
intellectual  grain.  The  ideas  and  suggestions  brought  out  in  all 
these  discussions,  the  resolutions77  proposed,  all  these,  after  a 
crude  but  critical  sifting  at  the  hands  of  the  committee  and  the 
speakers  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  became  crystallized  in 
the  preamble  and  constitution.  To  the  discussion  and  emenda- 


te International  Socialist  "Review,  vol.  6,  p.  75,  Aug.,  1905. 

"  The  following  resolutions,  selected  and  condensed  from  the  report 
of  the  commitee  on  resolutions,  are  fairly  typical.  (For  full  text  of 
the  report  see  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  pp.  180  ff.. 
193  and  213  ff.: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  Educational 
Bureau  comprising  a  Literature  Bureau  and  a  Lecture  Bureau. 

3.  Resolved,  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  labor  of 

each   individual   unit   of   society   is   necessary   to    the   welfare    of 
society,  and  that  all  are  entitled  to  equal  compensation. 

4.  Resolved,  that  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year  ....  be  desig- 

nated as  the  Labor  Day  of  this  organization,  .... 
6.  Resolved,  that  the  seceding  workers  and  seceding  organizations  in 
the   A.   F.   of  L.   be  required   to  make  a  public  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  their  secession  .... 

8.  Resolved,  that  we  recommend  as  a  final  solution  of  the  class  struggle 

the  Social   General  Strike  .... 

9.  Resolved,  that  it  is   the  sense  of  this  convention  to   endorse  and 

provide  a  perfect  system  of  commercial  co-operation. 
13.  Resolved,  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  only  those 
who  are  wage-workers  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  organiza- 
tion. 

16.  Whereas,  there  is  already  established  an  International  Bureau  of 
those  industrial  unions  which  are  based  upon  the  class  struggle, 
with  headquarters  at  Berlin,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  new  organization  enter  into  immediate  rela- 
tions therewith. 

20.  Resolved,  that  we  condemn  militarism  in  all  its  forms  and  func- 
tions, which  are  jeopardizing  our  constitutional  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  any  members  accepting  salaried  positions  to 
defend  capitalism,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  membership  in  this  organization. 
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tion  of  these  two  documents78  was  devoted  the  bulk  of  the  time 
during  the  last  five  days  of  the  convention. 

The  preamble79  drawn  up  by  the  committee  on  constitution 
was  accepted  by  the  convention  practically  in  the  form  presented 
by  that  committee,  and  without  dissent  except  for  the  second 
clause.  The  first  two  clauses  read  as  follows : 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in  common. 
There  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are  found  among 
the  millions  of  working  people,  and  the  few.  who  make  up  the  employing 
class,  have  all  the  good  things  of  life. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  all  the  toilers 
come  together  on  the  political,  as  well  as  on  the  industrial  field,  and 
take  and  hold  that  which  they  produce  by  their  labor,  through  an  econ- 
omic organization  of  the  working  class,  without  affiliation  with  any 
political  party. 

The  reference  to  the  "political  field"  in  the  second  clause 
brought  forth  immediate  challenge  and  the  whole  clause  was  the 
subject  of  exhaustive  debate.  Delegate  Gilbert,  who  favored  the 
clause,  very  concisely  explained  its  significance. 

We  are  here  to  effect  an  economic  organization.  There  are  two 
elements  in  this  convention.  One  element  proposes  to  do  away  with 
political  action  entirely.  Another  element  is  inclined  toward  political 
action.  All  that  this  paragraph  is  in  essence  is  this:  It  first  of  all  states 
very  clearly  and  plainly  that  this  is  primarily  an  economic  organization 
based  upon  the  conflict  of  classes.  Secondly,  it  says  in  essence  this: 
That  as  individuals  you  are  perfectly  free  to  take  such  political  action 
as  you  see  fit.  As  an  organization  you  cannot.  .  .  .  Thirdly,  it  says  this: 
You  shall  not  as  an  economic  organization  stand  committed  to  any 
political  party  at  present  in  existence.80 

Delegate  Simons  opposed  it,  declaring  that,  "as  it  stands,  it 
says  that  we  are  in  favor  of  political  action  without  any  political 
party."81  Delegate  Richter  also  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  struggle  has  really  only  begun  when  the  workers  are  brought 
together  on  the  political  and  industrial  fields — whereas  the  pre- 
amble implied  that  at  that  stage  the  struggle  ceases. 


78  For  preamble  see  Appendix  IV,  p.  46.  For  the  constitution  as 
originally  presented  by  the  committee  and  discussions  of  the  same  see 
Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  pp.  295-512;  also  Appen- 
dix VI,  p.  49. 

7»  See  Appendix  IV,  p.  46. 

so  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  232. 

si  Ibid.,  p.  224. 
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Delegate  DeLeon  argued  at  length  in  support  of  the  clause. 
To  him  this  "political  clause,"  as  it  has  since  been  called,  was 
quite  essential  to  keep  the  proposed  organization  "in  line  and 
step  with  civilization."  "The  barbarian,"  he  said,  "begins  with 
physical  force;  the  civilized  man  ends  with  that  when  force  is 
necessary. '  '82  He  believed  it  to  be  absolutely  impossible  to  ' '  take 
and  hold"  as  the  preamble  puts  it,  without  the  protection — or 
at  any  rate  the  harmony — secured  through  political  unity.  Of 
course,  the  basis  of  this  political  unity  was  to  have  no  organic 
connection — not  the  remotest — with  the  economic  organization 
The  clause  under  discussion  recognized  the  two  truths  "that 
political  action  and  the  means  of  civilization  must  be  given  an 
opportunity — and  that  in  this  country,  for  one,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  imagine  that  a  political  party  can  take  and  hold. '  '83 

This  was  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  position.  In  its  1900  con- 
vention it  endorsed  the  following  resolution : 

Genuine  trade-unionism  not  only  must  fight  in  the  shop — but  must 
especially  at  all  costs  and  hazards  fight  the  political  parties  of  capitalism 
on  election  day.  Its  chief  motto  must  be — "No  union  card  will  justify 
the  political  scab.  He  is  a  traitor  to  his  class. "...  We  recognize  in 
the  S.  T.  &  L.  A.  the  economic  arm  of  the  S.  L.  P.  and  its  indispensable 
adjunct  in  its  ....  conflict  between  the  working  class  and  the  capitalist 
class.8* 

The  discussion  brought  out  every  shade  of  opinion  on  the 
ballot.  These  men  were  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  business 
is  to  a  great  extent  the  creator  and  controller  of  politics.  As 
one  delegate  put  it,  "dropping  pieces  of  papers  into  a  hole  in 
a  box  never  did  achieve  emancipation  for  the  working  class  and 
it  never  will."85  Even  Daniel  DeLeon  had  nothing  but  contempt 
for  "the  visionary  politician,  the  man  who  imagines  that  by  going 
to  the  ballot  box  and  taking  a  piece  of  paper — and  throwing  it 
in  and  rubbing  his  hands  and  jollying  himself  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  through  that  process,  through  some  mystic  alchemy,  the 
ballot  will  terminate  capitalism  and  the  socialist  commonwealth 
will  rise  like  a  fairy  out  of  the  ballot-box. '  '86 


82  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  227. 

83/buL,  p.  231. 

84  Proceedings  Tenth  Annual  Convention  S.  L.  P.,  p.  198. 

ss  Delegate  Hagerty,  Proceedings  First  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  152. 

8«  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  224. 
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The  manifesto  was  very  specific  in  proposing  a  purely  econ- 
omic organization.  That  the  issue  would  be  a  political  organiza- 
tion was  the  prophecy  of  Frank  Bohn,  an  official  of  the  Socialist 
Trade  and  Labor  Alliance.  In  the  International  Socialist  Review 
for  April,  1905,  he  wrote: 

Every  industrial  unionist  who  thoroughly  understands  the  deeper 
mission  of  his  organization  will  reach  class-conscious  political  action. 
An  industrial  union  cannot  increase  the  average  wage.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  less  likely  than  the  craft  unions  to  prevent  the  decrease  in 
wages  ....  Socialist  to  the  core  must  the  new  economic  organization 
be — and  when  the  June  convention  has  painted  the  skull  and  cross 
bones  on  the  door  of  "pure  and  simpledom, "  that  last  working-class 
compromise  with  Capitalism,  there  will  probably  issue  a  political  organ- 
ization strong  in  numbers,  but  stronger  in  principle,  because  raised  by 
the  revolutionary  spirit  high  above  "mere  vote-getting  subterfuge." 

To  this  A.  M.  Simons,  the  editor,  replies: 

If  it  is  true  that  the  new  union  is  to  be  less  powerful  on  the  economic 
field  than  the  pure  and  simple  unions,  and  is  simply  to  constitute  a  new 
political  party  jabbering  a  lot  of  jargon  about  general  strikes  and 
installing  its  officers  as  rulers  of  the  co-operative  commonwealth,  then 
it  is  doomed  to  a  short  and  sickening  life.87 

A  very  reasonable  interpretation  of  this  political  clause  is 
that  the  working  class  must  be  united  politically,  but  not  neces- 
sarily that  that  union  is — or  is  in — or  has  any  connection  with, 
the  I.  W.  W.  However,  the  sequel  showed  that  it  was  fatal  to 
the  unity  of  the  organization.  Three  years  later  it  proved  to  be 
the  rock  on  which  the  movement  split,  bringing  about  the  bifur- 
cated organization  we  know  at  the  present  time;  with  a  direct- 
actionist  wing,  non-political,  and  with  a  new  and  expurgated 
edition  of  the  preamble,88  and  a  DeLeonite  or  doctrinaire  wing, 
pro-political — another  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance — with 
the  same  old  preamble  and  the  same  old  political  clause. 

The  Constitution — The  constitution  provided  a  highly  cen- 
tralized scheme  of  administration  involving  a  mixed  hierarchy 
of  powers.  The  general  organization  was  divided  into  thirteen 
international  industrial  divisions  (later  called  "departments"). 
Each  of  these  departmental  divisions  was  supposed  to  comprise 
an  allied  group  of  industries,  grouped  together  for  administrative 


s?  International  Socialist  Review,  vol.  5.  p.  591   (April,  1905). 
88  See  Preamble  and  Constitution   of  the   I.   W.   W.    (Direct-Actionist) 
General  Headquarters,  Chicago. 
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purposes.  In  the  original  report  of  the  constitution  committee 
the  industrial  or  occupational  "sphere  of  influence"  of  each 
division  was  specified  in  detail.89  The  world's  industries  were 
divided  into  thirteen  administrative  groups. 

This  section  provoked  instant  debate.  In  fact  two  days  and 
a  half — about  half  the  time  given  to  the  whole  constitution — 
were  given  over  the  discussion  of  this  clause.90  Many  delegates 
considered  that  such  a  specific  division  was  not  only  a  practical 
impossibility,  on  account  of  the  very  definite  limits  to  the  juris- 
diction of  most  industries,  but  was  a  very  inconsistent  step  for 
an  industrial  organization  to  take,  since  in  their  opinion  it  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  re-creation  of  craft  lines.91  There 
was  considerable  feeling  evident  that  this  clause  did  not  satisfy 
the  provision  of  the  manifesto  for  ' '  craft  autonomy  locally,  indus- 
trial autonomy  internationally  and  working-class  unity  gener- 
ally. ' '  Flaws  and  inconsistencies  without  end  could  of  course  be 
found  in  such  a  categorical  division,  and  they  were  pointed  out 
by  critical  delegates  with  much  gusto.  The  main  idea  in  this 
attempt  at  departmental  demarcation  of  industries  was  that  a 
centralized  administration  was  imperative.  Most  of  the  delegates 


\ 


89  The  first  part  of  Sec.  2  of  Article  I,  as  originally  presented  by  the 
committee,  is  as  follows: 

And  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen  international  industrial  unions, 
designated  as  follows: 

Division  1  shall  be  composed  of  all  persons  working  in  the  following 
industries:  Clerks,  salesmen,  tobacco,  packing  houses,  flour  mills, 
sugar  refineries,  dairies,  bakeries  and  kindred  industries. 

Division   2:   Brewery,  wine  and  distillery  workers. 

Division  3:  Floriculture,  stock  and  general  farming. 

Division  4:  Mining,  milling,  smelting  and  refining  coal,  ores,  metals, 
salt  and  iron. 

Division  5:  Steam  railway,  electric  railway,  marine,  shipping,  and 
teaming. 

Division  6:  All  building  employees. 

Division  7:  All  textile  industrial  employees. 

Division  8:   All  leather  industrial  workers. 

Division  9:  All  wood-working  employees  excepting  those  engaged  in 
building  departments. 

Division  10:  All  metal   industrial   employees. 

Division  11 :  All  glass  and  pottery  employees. 

Division  12:  All  paper  mills,  chemical,  rubber,  broom,  brush  and 
jewelry  industries. 

Division  13:  Parks,  highways,  municipal,  postal  service,  telegraph, 
telephone,  schools  and  educational  institutions,  amusements,  sani- 
tary, printing,  hotel,  restaurant  and  laundry  employees. 

so  See  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  299  ff. 

9i  This  objection  was,  in  part,  the  cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  delegate 
of  the  Longshoremen's  Union  to  install  his  local.  See  p.  36,  note  101. 
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agreed  to  this.  They  believed  that  even  the  industry,  although 
the  unit  or  cell  of  the  new  structure,  should  not  be  the  dominant 
basis  of  the  administration.  That  must  be  departmental. 

"Any  of  these  industries,"  said  Delegate  Goodwin,  "are  subsidiary 
and  supporting  the  whole  organization  ....  The  tendency  of  capitalist 
development  is  concentration.  We  are  going  from  industrial  production 
to  departmental  production.  It  won't  be  many  years  ....  till  we  have 
departmental  production.  The  tendency  in  development  in  the  early 
stage  of  capital  is  to  go  into  industries,  and  the  later  tendency  is  to 
divide  into  departments  and  these  departments  are  international.'^2 

As  finally  amended,  the  clause  omitted  any  specific  category 
of  departments  and  industries  and  simply  provided  for  thirteen 
departments  with  appropriate  subdivisions.93 

This  same  section  also  provided  for  other  and  subordinate 
bodies,  i.e.,  industrial  councils,  which  might  be  formed.  These 
were  to  comprise  seven  or  more  local  unions  in  two  or  more 
industries  and  the  local  industrial  union.  These  local  unions  were 
the  smallest  units  of  organization  then  provided  for.  except  that 
when  isolated  individuals  applied  for  membership  in  a  locality 
where  no  local  union  existed,  such  persons  were  admitted  into  the 
organization  as  "individual"  members  directty  attached  to  the 
general  organization. 

The  same  principle  applied  throughout.  In  case,  then,  there 
were  not  a  sufficient  number91  of  locals  in  any  one  industry  to 

02  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W .,  p.  427. 
93  This  section,  as  finally  amended,  omitted  all  reference  to  any  specific 
industrial  divisions  and  included  an  additional  clause  as  follows: 

Art.  I.  Sec.  2. — "And  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen  international 
industrial  divisions  subdivided  into  industrial  unions  of  closely 
related  industries  in  the  appropriate  organizations  for  representa 
tion'  in  the  departmental  administration. 

"The  subdivisions,  international  and  national  industrial  unions  shall 
have  complete  industrial  autonomy  in  their  respective  internal 
affairs;  provided  the  General  Executive  Board  shall  have  power 
to  control  these  industrial  unions  in  matters  concerning  the  inter- 
ests of  the  general  welfare." — Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention 
I.  W.  W.,  p.  496. 

The  list  of  specifically  divided  industries  was  later  replaced  in  the 
constitution,  but  in  a  very  much  improved  form.  See  Constitution  I.  W.  W. 
as  amended  to  1910.  Wm.  E.  Trautmann,  General  Organizer — direct- 
actionist  wing — has  worked  this  up  still  further,  and  in  1911  published 
a  still  more  improved  outline  in  which  the  number  of  departments  is 
reduced  to  six. 

»4  Art.  IV.  Sec.  4. — ' '  So  soon  as  there  are  ten  locals  with  not  less 
than  3,000  members  in  one  industry,  the  General  Executive  Board  shall 
immediately  proceed  to  call  a  convention  of  that  industry  and  proceed 
to  organize  it  as  an  international  industrial  division  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World. ' ' 
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form  an  industrial  department,  the  local  was  directly  responsible 
to  the  general  organization.95  All  local  unions  are  industrial  in 
character,  i.e.,  each  one  makes  the  shop  its  unit  and  comprises 
all  the  crafts  engaged  in  and  around  the  shop.  The  mucker  in 
the  mine  must  belong  to  the  same  union  as  the  man  who  runs  a 
drill.  The  idea  is  to  get  into  the  same  union  all  those  workers 
who  are  co-operating  for  the  production  of  a  given  class  of 
products. 

The  officers  provided  for  were :  a  General  President,96  a  Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer  and  a  General  Executive  Board  com- 
posed of  these  two  officers  and  the  Presidents  of  the  International 
Industrial  Divisions.97 

The  General  Executive  Board  was  given  great  power.  In  its 
hands  was  placed  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  organization  between  conventions.  This  board  was 
given  full  power  to  issue  charters  to  all  subordinate  bodies — in- 
dustrial departments,  industrial  councils,  and  local  unions;  to 
supervise  the  work  of  general  administration  and  audit  the  books 
of  the  general  office;  to  levy  special  assessments  when  any  of 
the  subordinate  bodies  are  engaged  in  strike  and  the  condition 


»5  Then,  as  now,  the  great  majority  of  local  unions  were  chartered 
directly  by  the  general  organization.  At  the  close  of  the  first  convention 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  became  the  "Mining  Department"  of 
the  I.  W.  W.;  the  Metal  Workers  became  the  "Metal  Department";  and 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Bailway  Employees,  the  ' '  Transportation 
Department. ' ' 

»G  The  office  of  general  president  has  since  been  abolished. 
»7  The  constitutional  committee  recommended  "that  this  convention 
elect  a  Provisional  Board  of  Seven  to  conduct  affairs  of  this  organiza- 
tion until  the  next  national  convention.  Said  Provisional  Board  shall 
consist  of:  the  National  President,  National  Secretary-Treasury  and  five 
other  members,  two  of  which  five  to  be  elected  at  large,  one  to  be  elected 
from  the  W.  F.  of  M.,  one  from  the  United  Metal  Workers  and  one 
from  the  U.  B.  of  R.  E.  .  .  .  The  Provisional  Board  shall  have  the 
duty  of  a  committee  on  style  to  revise  the  constitution  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  next  convention." — Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention 
I,  W.  W.,  p.  498. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  the  Provisional  Board  was 
elected  as  follows: 

C.  O.  Sherman,  Metal  Workers,  General  President. 

William    E.    Trautman,    Industrial    Workers    Club    of    Cincinnati, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 

John  Riordan,  American  Labor  Union,  member  at  large. 

F.  W.  Cronin,  American  Labor  Union,  member  at  large. 

Frank  McCabe,  United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees. 

Charles  Kirkpatrick,  Metal  Workers. 

C.  H.  Moyer,  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
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of  their  local  treasuries  make  it  necessary ;  to  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  publication  of  the  official  organ  and  to  elect  its  editor. 

Specially  worthy  of  note  were  the  powers  given  the  general 
Executive  Board  in  regard  to  strikes  and  agreements.  The 
clauses  referring  to  these  two  points  are  here  given : 

In  case  the  members  of  a  subordinate  organization  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  are  involved  in  strike,  regularly  ordered  by  the 
organization,  or  General  Executive  Board,  or  involved  in  a  lockout,  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  President  and  General  Executive  Board  it  becomes 
necessary  to  call  out  any  other  union  or  unions,  or  organization,  they 
shall  have  full  power  to  do  so. 

Any  agreement  entered  into  between  the  members  of  any  local  union 
or  organization,  and  their  employers,  as  a  final  settlement  of  any  diffi- 
culty or  trouble  between  them,  shall  not  be  considered  valid  or  binding 
until  the  same  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  General  Executive  Board 
of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 9g 

The  president,  of  course,  had  more  extended  authority  than 
the  other  members  of  the  board,  and  was  given  entire  supervision 
of  the  organization  throughout  its  jurisdiction ;  but  his  official 
acts  and  decisions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  general  executive 
board,  were  at  all  times  subject  to  appeal  to  the  general  con- 
vention, the  decisions  of  which  body,  in  turn,  might  be  put  to 
the  final  test  of  ratification  by  a  referendum  to  the  general  mem- 
bership. Thus  the  rank  and  file  were  supposed  to  be  the  final 
arbiters. 

Throughout  this  hierarchy  "home  rule"  was  to  be  accorded 
in  all  matters  of  strictly  local  concern,  such  as  details  of  adminis- 
tration, by-laws,  etc.,  but  matters  connected  with  the  general 
welfare  were  made  subjects  of  industrial  rather  than  craft 
autonomy. 

Revenues  were  derived  from  charter  fees,  initiation  fees  and 
dues,  all  of  which  were  made  very  low.  A  fixed  proportion  of 
all  such  revenues  was  to  be  paid  into  a  central  defense  fund. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  matters  which  were  of  purely  inter- 
nal concern  were  much  more  narrowly  interpreted  than  in  the 
orthodox  union.  Most  things  affecting  one  craft  are  frankly 
declared  to  affect  all  crafts — even  all  industries — and  only  a  few 
matters  like  by-laws  and  other  routine  affairs  were  considered  to 
be  of  merely  local  concern.  The  constitution  was  built  up  around 


Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  455. 
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the  socialistic  motto — "An  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all." 
The  document  was  merely  provisional,  and  in  a  crude  way  served 
as  an  initial  guide  for  drawing  up  a  more  comprehensive  and 
permanent  constitution  later  on. 

That  the  constitution  was  at  least  acceptable  to  most  of  the 
delegates  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  adopted  by  a 
six  to  one  vote,"  and  more  definitely  proven  on  roll-call  for 
installation  of  organizations  under  the  constitution.  Besides  the 
five  leading  organizations:  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
the  American  Labor  Union,  United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Em- 
ployees, United  Metal  Workers,  and  the  Socialist  Trade  and 
Labor  Alliance,  six  local  unions100  and  thirty-nine  individuals 
(representing  no  organization)  unanimously  voted  for  installa- 
tion.101 Having  elected  its  officers  and  chosen  Chicago  as  its 
headquarters,  the  Convention  adjourned,  sine  die,  July  8,  1905. 


IV 

CONCLUSION 

Unquestionably  the  outcome  of  the  convention  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  those  most  interested  had  anticipated.  In  its 
final  form,  the  preamble  and  constitution  was  not  exactly  shaped 
to  the  provisions  of  the  January  manifesto — at  any  rate  it  did 
not  seem  to  satisfy  the  authors  of  the  latter  document.  This  is 
partly  to  be  explained  by  the  significant  fact  that  Daniel  DeLeon 
was  not  present  at  the  January  conference,  although  the  Socialist 


99  See  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  609. 

100  United  Mine  Workers  Local  Union  No.  162,  Pueblo,  Colo.*;  Punch 
Press  Operators  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Journeymen  Tailors  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Union  of  San  Francisco*;  Industrial  Workers  Club  of  Chicago; 
Industrial   Workers   Club    of   Cincinnati;    Workers   Industrial    &    Educa- 
tional Union  of  Pueblo,  Colo. — Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W. 
W.,  p.  615.     Those  marked  *  were  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

101  See  Appendix  I  for  vote  on  installation. 

Delegate  Kiehn  (representing  the  Longshoremen  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.) 
among  others  refused  to  install  his  union.  He  explained  his  vote,  stating 
that  in  his  opinion  the  constitution  was  "not  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  manifesto. ' '  He  believed  that  dividing  the  industrial  activities  of 
society  into  thirteen  divisions  meant  the  creation — not  the  destruction — 
of  craft  lines,  and  also  that  "it  [the  constitution]  gives  the  President 
or  the  Executive  Board  of  this  organization  czarish  powers  that  are  not 
given  to  the  executive  officers  of  any  pure  and  simple  organization  in  this 
country." — See  above,  p.  32,  and  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention 
I.  W.  W.,  p.  527. 
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Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  and  the  Socialist  Labor  party 
represented  by  one  of  their  organizers  —  Frank  Bohn. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fear  of  Socialist  Labor  party  domina- 
tion or  Socialist  Labor  party  wire-pulling  and  the  fear  of  the 
influence  of  DeLeon  were  one  and  the  same.  A.  M.  Simons  wrote 
several  months  before  the  Convention: 

Nothing  could  more  thoroughly  damn  the  work  of  the  conference  which 
meets  in  Chicago  next  June  than  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  it  was 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  S.  T.  &  L.  A  .....  102 

These  fears  were  to  a  certain  limited  extent  realized.  Simons 
writes  in  March,  1912,  "At  the  first  conference  (the  June  con- 
vention) Daniel  DeLeon,  with  a  crowd  of  followers  obtained 
such  power  in  the  organization  as  to  destroy  its  original  point 
of  view.  Later  he  was  thrown  out,  or  resigned,  or  threw  the  others 
out  (according  to  who  is  telling  the  story)." 

In  just  precisely  what  way  the  original  point  of  view  was 
destroyed,  it  not  easily  determined.  Even  Simons  admitted  that 
"the  only  line  of  cleavage  between  bodies  representing  any 
strength,  was  over  the  method  of  organization."  And  "even 
here,"  he  believed  that  "the  difficulty  was  much  less  funda- 
mental than  the  heat  of  the  debate  would  indicate."103 

Beyond  any  doubt  the  influence  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party 
(through  the  delegates  of  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance)  , 
DeLeonism  as  it  was  called,  was  wider  than  this  statement  would 
indicate.  A  "paper"  organization,  outnumbered  by  all  of  the 
organizations  in  what  we  have  called  the  '  '  Big  Five,  '  '  it  unques- 
tionably was  responsible  for  more  in  the  outcome  than  was  any 
other  organization  and  in  that  way,  at  least,  it  dominated  the 
convention.  The  political  clause,  which  later  proved  such  a  rock 
of  dissension  and  which  was  not  passed  in  the  first  convention 
without  considerable  opposition,  was  one  mark  left  in  the  consti- 
tution by  DeLeonism.  The  virtual  overthrowing  of  the  "bor- 
ing-from-within"  policy  was  another  mark  left  out  of  the  con- 
stitution by  DeLeonism.  Both  of  these  departures  were  of  great 
importance  but  not  the  most  vital  by  any  means. 


102  International  Socialist  Review,  vol.  5,  p.  363   (March,  1905). 

103  International  Socialist  Eeview,  vol.  6,  p.  64  (Aug.,  1905). 
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It  does  not  seem  quite  true  that  the  first  convention  was 
"captured"  by  the  DeLeon  element,  as  so  many  insinuate.  De- 
Leon  was  elected  to  no  office  and  neither  of  the  general  executive 
board  members  elected  at  large  were  members  of  the  Socialist 
Trade  and  Labor  Alliance.104  The  dominance  of  DeLeonism  was 
then  a  supremacy  of  ideas.  These  ideas  may  have  been  "insane 
delusions"  and  finally  disastrous  to  the  harmony  of  the  move- 
ment ;  but  they  were  presumably  defended  by  their  chief  sponsor 
and  his  followers,  in  firm  conviction  that  these  ideas  were  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  the  movement.105 

Hermann  Richter,  now  general  secretary  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
party  wing  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  writes  in  a  recent  number  of  their 
official  organ:  "During  the  proceedings  of  the  [first]  convention 
it  became  apparent  that  not  all  delegates  understood,  or  were  in 
free  accord  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  organization."106 
This  was  very  natural  considering  the  composition  of  the  gather- 
ing. The  sequel  proved  that  this  was  the  least  of  the  troubles 
in  embryo  at  that  first  convention. 

All  this  friction  and  internal  discord  was  naturally  made  to 
loom  large  in  the  editorials  of  the  American  Federationist.  Gom- 
pers,  in  fact,  squinted  hard  enough  at  the  Chicago  conference 
to  see  absolutely  nothing  in  it.  The  August  (1905)  number 
contained  this  under  the  caption  "Those  'World  Redeemers'  at 
Chicago ' ' : 

After  an  effort  of  more  than  six  months  ....  the  distribution  of 
tons  upon  tons  of  circulars  and  "literature"  throughout  America  and 
every  other  country  throughout  the  globe  ....  what  was  the  result? 
The  mountain  labored  and  brought  forth  a  mouse,  and  a  very  silly  little 
mouse  at  that. 

And  out  of  this  material  [the  S.  T.  &  L.  A.  and  the  A.  L.  U.]  they 
proclaim  themselves  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  Their  nerve 
is  so  colossal  that  it  is  positively  ludicrous.  Of  course  the  two  and  a 
half  million  workingmen  in  the  trade-union  movement  are  entirely 
oblivious  that  they  are  included. 


10*  E.  V.  Debs  remarks:  "DeLeon  did  not  'capture'  the  organization 
and  Debs  is  not  'disgusted'  with  it." — International  Socialist  Eevlew, 
vol.  6,  p.  85. 

105  < '  When  I  came  to  Chicago  to  this  convention,  I  came  absolutely 
without  any  private  ax  to  grind  or  any  private  grudge  to  gratify.  In 
fact  ....  I  have  but  one  foe  and  that  foe  is  the  capitalist  class. ' ' — 
DeLeon  in  first  convention.  Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W., 
p.  147. 

ice  "The  I.  W.  W.,  Retrospects  and  Prospects,"  Industrial  Union  News, 
vol.  1,  no.  1  (Jan.,  1912). 
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The  wheel  of  fortune,  otherwise  known  as  ex-father  Haggerty's 
chart,  was  adopted  as  a  plan  of  organization.  This  plan  is  so  unique 
and  so  fantastic  that  we  accord  it  space  in  our  columns  and  thus  give  it 
historic  importance  .... 

And  finally  he  prophesizes  that 

As  time  goes  on  the  active  participants  in  the  labor  movement  of  the 
future,  students,  thinkers,  historians,  will  record  the  Chicago  meeting  as 
the  most  vapid  and  ridiculous  in  the  annals  of  those  who  presume  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  labor,  and  the  participants  in  the  gathering  as  the 
most  stupendous  impossibles  the  world  has  yet  seen.1(>7 

But  in  spite  of  dissension  on  the  inside  and  bitter  abuse  and 
misrepresentation108  on  the  outside,  the  industrialists  were  on  the 
whole  very  optimistic  about  the  prospects  of  the  new-born  I.  W. 
W.  and  held  high  hopes  for  its  future.  It  is  true  that  the 
expectation  that  there  would  be  a  general  secession  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  new  organization  was  not 
realized  and  there  was  practically  no  American  Federation  of 
Labor  material  in  the  new  body.  In  numbers  it  seemed,  in  view 
of  later,  shrinkage,  to  be  at  high  tide.  The  reports  of  the  con- 
vention estimated  the  membership  at  60,000,109  and  A.  M.  Simons 


107  American  Federationist,  vol.  12,  pp.  514  ff. 

108  In   spite   of   the   emphatic   declaration   of   the   manifesto   that   the 
I.   W.   W.   "should  be   established  as   the   economic   organization   of   the 
working  class,  without  affiliation  with  any  political  party,"  the  capitalist, 
and  even  the  labor,  press  persisted  in  representing  the  movement  as  a 
political  one.    Thus  the  Milwaukee  Journal  said: 

' '  The  Socialists  are  still  earnestly  advocating  the  formation  of 
a  new  national  organization  in  the  hope  of  downing  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  as  the  Federation  is  opposed  to  making  the 
labor  union  a  political  organization." — Quoted  in  Proceedings  First 
Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  252. 
The  Advance  Advocate,  a  labor  organ,  had  this  to  say: 

"And    now    a    new    industrial    union    is    to    be    launched    in 
Chicago.     It  is  going  to  revolutionize  the  whole  labor  movement 
according   to    the   manifesto    of    its   promoters.      It   is   going    into 
politics.     We  predict  that  it  will  fail. ' ' — Ibid. 
The  Iowa  State  Federation  of  Labor  issued  the  following  statement : 

"A  few  disgruntled  office-seekers  and  would-be  politicians  have 
seen  fit  to  criticize  the  present  methods  and  government  of  our 
trade  organizations  and  these  same  people  have  issued  a  call  for 
a  convention  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  June  27,  1905,  to 
form  an  organization,  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  is  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  present  trade-union  movement  by  political 
methods. ' ' — Ibid. 

io»  The  twelve  organizations  finally  installed  represented  a  membership 
of  49,010.  This  excluded  the  thirty-nine  "individual"  members.  In 
regard  to  this  Vincent  St.  John  writes  (Oct.  5,  1911): 
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estimated  "that  at  the  very  least  the  organization  will  in  six 
months  have  100,000  members."110 

The  I.  W.  W.  was  organized,  as  the  constitution  expressed  it, 
to  "subserve  the  immediate  interests  of  the  working  class  and 
effect  their  final  emancipation."  The  attempt  to  realize  this 
"final  emancipation"  was  the  thing  which  marked  off  the  I.  W. 
W.  from  the  typical  craft  union.  This  latter  body  is  craft  con- 
scious; the  I.  W.  W.  is  class  conscious.  The  structural  and 
organic  form  it  assumed  at  the  first  convention  made  for  the 
stupefaction  of  craft  consciousness  and  the  stimulation  of  class 
consciousness.  The  idea  of  the  class  conflict  was  really  the  bot- 
tom notion  or  "first  cause"  of  the  I.  W.  W.  The  industrial  union 
type  was  adopted  because  it  would  make  it  possible  to  wage  this 
class  war  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

It  is  true  the  Socialist  and  Socialist  Labor  parties  are  work- 
ing for  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  working  class,  but  the 
(Chicago)  I.  W.  W.  considers  their  method — political  action — a 
snare  and  a  delusion,  and  (here  both  the  Detroit  and  Chicago 
factions  come  together)  absolutely  impotent  when  used  alone. 
It  is  rather  significant  'that  every  member  of  the  provisional 
board  elected  at  the  convention  was  a  member  of  the  Socialist 
party.  But  they  emphatically  declared  that  the  Socialist  party 
was  not  to  be  involved  in  any  way;  and  it  never  did  become 
involved  except  as  an  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  did,  through  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance, 
indirectly  affect  the  work  of  the  first  convention. 

The  anarchistic  element  was  weak  in  1905,  and  the  anarchistic 
leanings  now  so  prominent  in  the  direct-actionist  wing  of  the 
organization  were  then  quite  overshadowed  by  the  socialistic  and 
industrial  phases  of  the  movement. 

Carleton  says  that  ' '  the  Industrial  Workers  may  be  compared 
to  the  Knights  of  Labor  shorn  of  their  idealism  and  saturated 
with  class-conscious  Socialism";111  and,  he  might  have  added. 


"I  know  that  the  Annual  Convention  reports  claim  60,000 
members,  but  the  books  of  the  organization  did  not  justify  any  such 
claims  and  in  fact  the  average  paid-up  membership,  without  the 
W.  F.  of  M.  [27,000],  for  the  first  year  of  the  organization  was 
14,000  members  in  round  numbers. ' ' 

International  Socialist  Beview,"  vol.  6,  p.  64  (Aug.,  1905). 
History  and  Problems  of  Organized  Labor,  p.  82. 
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with  their  decentralized  administrative  system  replaced  by  a  very 
strongly  centralized  one.112  Nor  should  the  I.  W.  W.  be  quite 
shorn  of  idealism.  That  must  surely  be  idealistic  which  is  "sat- 
urated with  class-conscious  socialism."  This  was  amply  demon- 
strated at  the  constitutional  convention.  Their  idealism  was 
given  more  of  a  pragmatic  character  by  the  persistent  tendency 
to  place  socialism  on  an  industrial  rather  than  a  political  basis. 
The  immediate  struggle  must  take  place  primarily  in  the  shop— 
at  the  point  of  production — only  secondarily  at  the  polls. 

"By  organizing  industrially,"  claims  the  Industrial  Worker, 
' '  we  are  forming  the  structure  of  the  new  society  within  the  shell 
of  the  old. '  '113  And  here  he  evidences  an  idea  of  the  future  state 
of  society  and  the  method  of  its  realization,  rather  new  even  to 
the  socialist,  and  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  anarchists.  The 
First  Convention  surely  laid  its  plans,  crude  as  they  were,  with 
an  eye  to  the  future.  The  scope  of  organization  implied  that  the 
proletariat  of  the  future  would  include  more,  by  far,  than  the 
unskilled ;  that  all  those  gainfully  employed  in  whatever  kind  or 
grade  of  work  would  some  day  become  proletarians,  in  spirit  at 
least,  and  get  together  in  this  ' '  one  big  union. ' ' 

The  first  constitution,  crude  and  provisional  as  it  was,  made 
room  for  all  the  world's  workers  and  so  at  the  beginning  it  is  a 
vast  and  nearly  empty  structure,  with  groups  of  the  lower  grades 
of  workers  in  some  of  the  basic  industries  in  their  proper  places 
in  the  scheme,  but  with  all  the  rest  a  hollow  shell.  Whether  this 
empty  structure  will  ever  be  ' '  filled  up  "  is  a  question  which  time 
will  decide. 

George  Speed,  formerly  a  member  of  the  general  executive 
board  (direct-actionist  wing),  has  characterized  this  convention 
as  the  "greatest  conglomeration  of  freaks  that  ever  met  in  con- 
vention." This  may  have  been  true,  for  freak  ideas  often  did 
bob  up  in  the  convention  and  some  of  them  got  fixed  in  the  con- 
stitution, but  at  heart  this  was  a  vital  move,  impelled  by  high 
and  serious  motives. 


112  Here  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the 
Confederation  Generale  du  Travail,  a  decentralized  organization. 

us  This  clause  was  inserted  in  the  preamble  at  the  1906  convention. 
See  Constitution  I.  W.  W.  as  amended  to  1908. 
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Economic  determinism  was  dominant — the  movement  must 
be  a  clear-cut  independent  economic  movement.  This  was  vir- 
tually realized,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  concept  is  dis- 
counted by  the  political  clause — at  least  any  more  than  verbally. 
Back  of  this  gathering  was  a  stupendous  ambition.  This  am- 
bition was  to  bring  all  workers,  of  whatever  grade  or  nationality, 
together  in  one  union  based  on  the  class  struggle,  and  organized 
with  the  industry  as  the  unit ;  to  make  ' '  labor  aristocrats ' '  and 
day-laborers  common  co-workers  and  co-operating  parts  of  a 
revolutionary  proletariat. 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Vincent  St.  John,  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  for  his  kindness  in  the 
loan  of  various  documents  and  papers  not  available  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  for  his  numerous  and  helpful  suggestions.  I  am  also 
under  special  obligation  for  information  and  assistance  to:  Mr. 
Daniel  DeLeon.  the  editor  of  the  Daily  People:  Mr.  A.  M.  Simons, 
the  editor  of  the  Coming  Nation;  Mr.  Herman  Richter,  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  faction  of  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World,  and  Dr.  Solomon  Blum. 

P.  F.  B. 
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APPENDICES 
I 

VOTE  ON  INSTALLATIONi 

Yes          No 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  entire  delegation  27,000 

Socialist  Trade  &  Labor  Alliance,  entire  delegation 1,450 

Industrial  Workers'  Club,  Cincinnati,  Max  Eisenberg 78 

Industrial  Workers'  Club,  Chicago,  111 54 

Workers'   Industrial    and    Educational   Union    of   Pueblo, 

Colo.,  Wm.  K.  Knight  (absent,  but  left  vote) 30 

United  Mine  Workers  of  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  John  Graham 40 

United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees,  entire  delegation     2,087 
Punch  Press  Operators  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  J.  W.  Roff....        168 
United  Mine  Workers  of  Red  Lodge,  Mont.,  Alex.   Fair- 
grieve   (not  voting) 

Montreal,  Can.,  Wage  Earners  Union,  R.  J.  Kerrigan  (abs't)       

Bakers'  &  Confectioners'  Union,  R.  J.  Kerrigan  (absent)      

Flat  Janitors'  Labor  Union  No.  102,  Chicago,  111.,  Geo.  A. 

Newmiller,  Andrew  Anderson  (absent) 

Journeyman  Tailors'  Union,  L.  U.  No.  102,  Pueblo,  Colo., 

A.  Klemensic  10 

United  Metal  Workers  of  America,  entire  delegation 30,000 

Journeyman  Tailors'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Union,  San 

Francisco,   Geo.   Nesbit   400 

Longshoremen's  Union  of  Hoboken  No.  271,  Chas.  Kiehn 

(not  voting,  not  installing)  

American  Labor  Union — 

Dan  McDonald  Yes  Clarence  Smith  Yes 

Wm.  Shurtleff  Yes  Chas.  H.  Moyer  Yes 

W.  D.  Haywood Yes  F.  W.  Cronin  Yes 

D.  C.  Coates  Yes  Fred  Clemens Yes 

John  Riordan Yes  Henry  S.  Davis No 

Debattir  Club,  Chicago,  John  Peukert  No 


Proceedings  First  Annual  Convention  I.  W.  W.,  p.  614. 
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III 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  I.  W.  W.2 


Local  Industrial  Unions 


One  local  union  for  each  industry  in  each  locality  or 
district.  Local  Industrial  unions  are  branched  as  the 
need  of  each  industry  requires. 


National  Industrial  Unions 


All  local  industrial  unions  of  the  same 
industry  into  National  Industrial 
Unions  of  that  industry.  An  executive 
Board  of  not  more  than  21  members, 
and  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Industrial        Departments 


National  industrial  unions  of  closely 
allied  industries  into  Industrial  Depart- 
ments. An  executive  board  of  one 
member  from  each  national  industrial 
union,  and  a  Secretary-Treasurer. 


District  \Industrial  Councils 


All  local  unions  of  all  industries  in  a 
given  locality  or  district.  An  Executive 
Council  of  one  delegate  from  each  local 
industrial  union,  and  a  Secretarv- 
Treasurer. 


General  Organization 


All  industrial  departments  combined  into  the  General  Or- 
ganization   with    International    Affiliation. 
General  Executive  Board  cf  one  member  from  each  indus- 
trial   Department.       A    General    Secretary-Treasurer    and 
a   General   Organizer. 


2  Reproduced  by  permission  from  St.  John 's  I.  W.  W.,  History,  Struc- 
ture and  Methods,  p.  2. 
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IV 
THE  PREAMBLE 


The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in  common. 
There  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are  found  among 
millions  of  working  people,  and  the  few,  who  make  up  the  employing 
class,  have  all  the  good  things  of  life. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  all  the  toilers 
come  together  on  the  political  as  well  as  on  the  industrial  field,  and 
take  and  hold  that  which  they  produce  by  their  labor,  through  an 
economi/?  organization  of  the  working  class,  without  affiliation  with  any 
political  party. 

The  rapid  gathering  of  wealth  and  the  centering  of  the  management 
of  industries  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  make  the  trade-unions  unable 
to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  power  of  the  employing  class,  because 
the  trade-unions  foster  a  state  of  things  which  allows  one  set  of  workers 
to  be  pitted  against  another  set  of  workers  in  the  same  industry,  thereby 
helping  defeat  one  another  in  wage  wars.  The  trade-unions  aid  the 
employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers  into  the  belief  that  the  working 
class  have  interests  in  common  with  their  employers. 

These  sad  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing class  upheld  only  by  an  organization  formed  in  such  a  way  that  all 
its  members  in  any  one  industry,  or  in  all  industries,  if  necessary,  cease 
work  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  is  on  in  any  department  thereof,  thus 
making  an  injury  to  one  an  injury  to  all. 


MANIFESTO 

Social  relations  and  groupings  only  reflect  mechanical  and  industrial 

\    conditions.     The  great  facts  of  present  industry  are  the  displacement  of 

\   human  skill  by  machines  and  the  increase  of  capitalist  power  through 

Q     concentration  in  the  possession  of  the  tools  with  which  wealth  is  pro- 

•*"  duced  and  distributed. 

Because  of  these  facts  trade  division  among  laborers  and  competition 
among  capitalists  are  alike  disappearing.  Class  divisions  grow  ever 
more  fixed  and  class  antagonisms  more  sharp.  Trade  lines  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  a  common  servitude  of  all  workers  to  the  machines 
which  they  tend.  New  machines,  ever  replacing  less  productive  ones, 
wipe  out  whole  trades  and  plunge  new  bodies  of  workers  into  the  ever- 
growing army  of  tradeless,  hopeless  unemployedT"?  As  human  beings  and 
human  skill  are  displaced  by  mechanical  progress,  the  capitalists  need 
use  the  workers  only  during  that  brief  period  when  muscles  and  nerves 
respond  most  intensely^TThe  moment  the  laborer  no  longer  yields  the 
maximum  of  profits,  he  is  thrown  upon  the  scrap  pile,  to  starve  along- 
side the  discarded  machine.  A  dead  line  has  been  drawn,  and  an  age- 
limit  established,  to  cross  which,  in  this  world  of  monopolized  oppor- 
tunities, means  condemnation  to  industrial  death. 
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The  worker,  wholly  separated  from  the  land  and  the  tools,  with  his 
skill  of  craftsmanship  rendered  useless,  is  sunk  in  the  uniform  mass  of 
wage  slaves.  He  sees  his  power  of  resistance  broken  by  craft  divisions, 
perpetuated  from  outgrown  industrial  stages.  His  wages  constantly 
grow  less  as  his  hours  grow  longer  and  monopolized  prices  grow  higher. 
Shifted  hither  and  thither  by  the  demands  of  profit-takers,  the  laborer's 
home  no  longer  exists.  In  this  hopeless  condition  he  is  forced  to  accept 
whatever  humiliating  conditions  his  master  may  impose.  He  is  sub- 
jected to  a  physical  and  intellectual  examination  more  searching  than 
was  the  chattel  slave  when  sold  from  the  auction  block.  Laborers  are 
no  longer  classified  by  differences  in  trade  skill,  but  the  employer  assigns 
them  according  to  the  machines  to  which  they  are  attached.  These 
divisions,  far  from  representing  differences  in  skill  or  interests  among 
the  laborers,  are  imposed  by  the  employers  that  workers  may  be  pitted 
against  one  another  and  spurred  to  greater  exertion  in  the  shop,  and 
that  all  resistance  to  capitalist  tyranny  may  be  weakened  by  artificial 
distinctions. 

While  encouraging  these  outgrown  divisions  among  the  workers  the 
capitalists  carefully  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  They 
wipe  out  all  differences  among  themselves  and  present  a  united  front  in 
their  war  upon  labor.  Through  employers'  associations,  they  seek  to 
crush,  with  brutal  force,  by  the  injunctions  of  the  judiciary,  and  the 
use  of  military  power,  all  efforts  at  resistance.  Or  when  the  other  policy 
seems  more  profitable,  they  conceal  their  daggers  beneath  the  Civic 
Federation  and  hoodwink  and  betray  those  whom  they  would  rule  and 
exploit.  Both  methods  depend  for  success  upon  the  blindness  and 
internal  dissensions  of  the  working  class.  The  employers'  line  of  battle 
and  methods  of  warfare  correspond  to  the  solidarity  of  the  mechanical 
and  industrial  concentration,  while  laborers  still  form  their  fighting  organ- 
izations on  lines  of  long-gone  trade  divisions.  The  battles  of  the  past 
emphasize  this  lesson.  The  textile  workers  of  Lowell,  Philadelphia,  and 
Fall  Eiver;  the  butchers  of  Chicago,  weakened  by  the  disintegrating 
effects  of  trade  divisions;  the  machinists  on  the  Santa  Fe,  unsupported 
by  their  fellow- workers  subject  to  the  same  masters;  the  long-struggling 
miners  of  Colorado,  hampered  by  lack  of  unity  and  solidarity  upon  the 
industrial  battle-field,  all  bear  witness  to  the  helplessness  and  impotency 
of  labor  as  at  present  organized. 

This  worn-out  and  corrupt  system  offers  no  promise  of  improvement 
and  adaptation.  There  is  no  silver  lining  to  the  clouds  of  darkness  and 
despair  settling  down  upon  the  world  of  labor. 

This  system  offers  only  a  perpetual  struggle  for  slight  relief  within 
wage  slavery.  It  is  blind  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  industrial 
democracy,  wherein  there  shall  be  no  wage  slavery,  but  where  the 
workers  will  own  the  tools  which  they  operate,  and  the  product  of  which 
they  alone  will  enjoy. 

It  shatters  the  ranks  of  the  workers  into  fragments,  rendering  them 
helpless  and  impotent  on  the  industrial  battle-field. 

Separation  of  craft  from  craft  renders  industrial  and  financial  solid 
arity  impossible. 
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Union  men  scab  upon  union  men;  hatred  of  worker  for  worker  is 
engendered,  and  the  workers  are  delivered  helpless  and  disintegrated 
into  the  hands  of  the  capitalists. 

Craft  jealousy  leads  to  the  attempt  to  create  trade  monopolies. 

Prohibitive  initiation  fees  are  established  that  force  men  to  become 
scabs  against  their  will.  Men  whom  manliness  or  circumstances  have 
driven  from  one  trade  are  thereby  fined  when  they  seek  to  transfer 
membership  to  the  union  of  a  new  craft. 

Craft  divisions  foster  political  ignorance  among  the  workers,  thus 
dividing  their  class  at  the  ballot  box,  as  well  as  in  the  shop,  mine  and 
factory. 

Craft  unions  may  be  and  have  been  used  to  assist  employers  in 
the  establishment  of  monopolies  and  the  raising  of  prices.  One  set  of 
workers  are  thus  used  to  make  harder  the  conditions  of  life  of  another 
body  of  laborers. 

Craft  divisions  hinder  the  growth  of  class  consciousness  of  the 
workers,  foster  the  idea  of  harmony  of  interests  between  employing 
exploiter  and  employed  slave.  They  permit  the  association  of  the  mis- 
leaders  of  the  workers  with  the  capitalists  in  the  Civic  Federations, 
where  plans  are  made  for  the  perpetuation  of  capitalism,  and  the  per- 
manent enslavement  of  the  workers  through  the  wage  system. 

Previous  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the  working  class  have  proven 
abortive  because  limited  in  scope  and  disconnected  in  action. 

Universal  economic  evils  afflicting  the  working  class  can  be  eradicated 
only  by  a  universal  working-class  movement.  Such  a  movement  of  the 
working  class  is  impossible  while  separate  craft  and  wage  agreements 
are  made  favoring  the  employer  against  other  crafts  in  the  same  indus- 
try, and  while  energies  are  wasted  in  fruitless  jurisdiction  struggles 
which  serve  only  to  further  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  union 
officials. 

A  movement  to  fulfill  these  conditions  must  consist  of  one  great 
industrial  union  embracing  all  industries — providing  for  craft  autonomy 
locally,  industrial  autonomy  internationally,  and  working-class  unity 
generally. 

It  must  be  founded  on  the  class  struggle,  and  its  general  administra- 
tion must  be  conducted  in  harmony  with  the  recognition  of  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  the  capitalist  class  and  the  working  class. 

It  should  be  established  as  the  economic  organization  of  the  working 
class,  without  affiliation  with  any  political  party. 

All  power  should  rest  in  a  collective  membership. 

Local,  national  and  general  administration,  including  union  labels, 
buttons,  badges,  transfer  cards,  initiation  fees,  and  per  capita  tax  should 
be  uniform  throughout. 

All  members  must  hold  membership  in  the  local,  national  or  inter- 
national union  covering  the  industry  in  which  they  are  employed,  but 
transfers  of  membership  between  unions,  local,  national,  or  international, 
should  be  universal. 

Workingmen  bringing  union  cards  from  industrial  unions  in  foreign 
countries  should  be  freely  admitted  into  the  organization. 
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The  general  administration  should  issue  a  publication  re'presenting 
the  entire  union  and  its  principles  which  should  reach  all  members  in 
every  industry  at  regular  intervals. 

A  central  defense  fund,  to  which  all  members  contribute  equally,  should 
be  established  and  maintained. 

All  workers,  therefore,  who  agree  with  the  principles  herein  set  forth, 
will  meet  in  convention  at  Chicago  the  27th  day  of  June,  1905,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  economic  organization  of  the  working  class  along  the 
lines  marked  out  in  this  Manifesto. 

Representation  in  the  convention  shall  be  based  upon  the  number  of 
workers  whom  the  delegate  represents.  No  delegate,  however,  shall  be 
given  representation  in  the  convention  on  the  numerical  basis  of  an 
organization  unless  he  has  credentials — bearing  the  seal  of  his  union, 
local,  national  or  international,  and  the  signatures  of  the  officers  thereof — 
authorizing  him  to  install  his  union  as  a  working  part  of  the  proposed 
economic  organization  in  the  industrial  department  in  which  it  logically 
belongs  in  the  general  plan  of  the  organization.  Lacking  this  authority, 
the  delegate  shall  represent  himself  as  an  individual. 

Adopted  at  Chicago,  January  2,  3  and  4,  1905. 

A.   G.   Swing,  John  Guild, 

A.  M.  Simons,  Daniel  McDonald, 

W.  Shurtleff,  Eugene  V.  Debs, 

Frank   M.   McCabe,  Thos.  J.  De  Young, 

John   M.   O'Neil,  Thos.  J.  Hagerty, 

Geo.  Estes,  Fred  D.  Henion, 

Wm.  D.  Haywood,  W.  J.  Bradley, 

Mother  Jones,  Chas.  O.  Sherman, 

Ernest  Untermann,  M.  E.  White, 

W.  L.  Hall,  William  J.  Pinkerton, 

Chas.  H.  Moyer,  Frank  Kraffs, 

Clarence  Smith,  J.  E.  Fitzgerald, 

William  Ernest  Trautmann,  Frank  Bonn. 
Jos.  Schmidt, 


VI 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  I.  W.  W. 

(The  Constitution  as  here  given  is  condensed  and  assembled  from 
the  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention  as  amended  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Convention  but  unrevised.) 

Art  I.  Sec.  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  And  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen  international  indus- 
trial divisions  (or  departments)  subdivided  in  industrial  unions  of 
closely  kindred  industries  in  the  appropriate  organizations  for  represen- 
tation in  the  departmental  administration. 
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(&)  The  subdivisions,  international  and  national  industrial  unions, 
shall  have  complete  industrial  autonomy  in  their  respective  internal 
affairs;  provided,  the  General  Executive  Board  shall  have  power  to  con- 
trol these  industrial  unions  in  matters  concerning  the  interests  of  the 
general  welfare. 

(c)  Central  bodies  (first)  composed  of  seven  or  more  local  unions 
in  two  or  more  industries  shall  be  known  as  industrial  councils;  (second) 
Local  unions,  in  such  industries  as  are  not  organized  and  represented 
on  the  General  Executive  Board;  (third)  Individual  members  in  such 
places  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  workers  to  organize  a 
local  union  in  any  industry. 

Sec.  3.  The  financial  and  industrial  affairs  of  each  International 
Industrial  Union  shall  be  conducted  by  an  Executive  Board  .of  not  less 
than  seven  (7)  nor  more  than  twenty-one  (21),  selected  and  elected  by 
the  general  membership  of  said  International  Industrial  Union  and  shall 
at  all  times  be  subordinate  to  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  subject  to  appeal,  and  provided  the 
expenses  of  such  referendum  shall  be  borne  by  the  International  Indus- 
trial Union,  or  Unions,  involved. 

Sec.  4.  Industrial  councils  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  local  affairs 
over  the  unions  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  shall  at  all  times  be 
subordinate  to  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  and  submit  a  copy 
of  their  constitution  to  the  General  Executive  Board  for  approval. 

Sec.  5.  Local  Unions,  as  provided  for  in  Article  I,  Section  2  (c), 
shall  be  directly  subordinate  to  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  and  a  local  constitution  for  their 
government  must  be  approved  by  the  General  Executive  Board. 

Art.  II.  Sec.  1.  The  officers  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
shall  be  a  General  President,  a  General  Secretary-Treasurer  and  an 
Executive  Board  composed  of  the  above-named  officers  and  one  presi- 
dent of  each  International  Division. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  President  and  General  Secretary-Treasurer  shall 
be  nominated  from  tne  floor  of  the  convention,  and  the  three  candidates 
for  each  respective  office  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the 
convention  shall  be  submitted  to  the  general  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  election. 

Sec.  3.  The  General  President  is  the  executive  head  of  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  and  its  chief  executive  officer.  He  shall, 
upon  the  written  request  of  one  hundred  (100)  local  unions,  representing 
not  less  than  three  (3)  industries  with  a  total  membership  of  not  less 
than  15,000  members,  call  a  special  convention  of  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  at  such  time  and  place  as  are  designated  by  the  General 
Executive  Board. 

The  General  President  shall  have  entire  supervision  of  the  entire 
affairs  of  the  organization  and  watch  vigilantly  over  its  interests  through- 
out its  jurisdiction.  In  this  he  shall  be  assisted  by  the  officers  and 
members  of  all  organizations  subordinate  to  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World.  He  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  General  Executive  Board, 
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appoint  such  organizers  as  the  condition  of  the  organization  may  justify. 
All  organizers  shall  at  all  times  work  under  the  instructions  of  the 
General  President,  and  all  organizers,  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  shall  report  to  the  General  Presi- 
dent in  writing  on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose,  at  least  once  a 
week.  They  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their  services  such  sum  or 
sums  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  General  Executive  Board. 

The  General  President  shall  travel  throughout  the  jurisdiction  when- 
ever the  affairs  of  the  organization  will  permit  of  his  doing  so,  and 
he  shall  be  empowered  to  examine  the  books  and  workings  of  any  union 
or  organization  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  when  able  to  do 
so,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  union  or  organ- 
ization is  complying  with  the  general  constitution. 

He  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  organization 
and  shall  receive  as  compensation  such  sum  or  sums  as  the  convention 
or  General  Executive  Board  may  determine. 

Sec.  4.  The  General  Executive  Board  shall  be  composed  of  the  Gen- 
eral President,  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  one  member  from 
each  International  Industrial  Union  .... 

The  General  Executive  Board  shall  have  full  power  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  organization  between  conventions  and  their  decision  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Organization,  or  any  subordinate  part 
thereof,  shall  be  binding,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  next  convention, 
or  to  the  entire  membership  of  the  Organization,  .... 

The  General  Executive  Board  snail  have  full  power  to  issue  charters 
to  International  Industrial  Unions,  Industrial  Councils  and  Local  Unions, 
as  provided  for  in  Article  I.  Section  2  (a),  2  (b),  and  2  (c).  They  shall 
also  have  power  to  charter  and  classify  unions,  or  organizations,  not 
herein  provided  for. 

In  case  the  members  of  any  subordinate  organization  of  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  are  involved  in  strike,  regularly  ordered 
by  the  organization,  -  or  General  Executive  Board,  or  involved  in  a 
lockout,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  and  General  Executive  Board, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  call  out  any  other  union,  or  unions,  or  organiza- 
tions, they  shall  have  full  power  to  do  so. 

Any  agreement  entered  into  between  the  members  of  a  Local  Union, 
or  organization,  and  their  employers,  as  a  final  settlement  of  any  diffi- 
culty or  trouble  which  may  occur  between  them,  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered valid  or  binding  until  the  same  shall  have  the  approval  of  the 
General  Executive  Board  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 

The  General  Executive  Board  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
over  the  official  organ  and  guide  its  policy.  They  shall  by  a  majority 
vote  elect  an  Editor,  who  shall  receive  such  compensation  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  General  Executive  Board  is  just  and  necessary.  The 
Editor  shall  hold  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  General  Executive 
Board  and  shall  at  all  times  recognize  the  authority  of  the  General 
Executive  Board  over  him  as  editor  of  the  official  organ. 
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Art.  III.  Sec.  1.  Revenues.  The  revenue  of  the  organization  shall  be 
derived  as  follows:  Charter  fees  for  International  Industrial  Unions 
shall  be  $25.  Charter  fees  for  District  Councils  and  Local  Unions  shall 
be  $10. 

Sec.  2.  International  Industrial  Unions  shall  pay  as  general  dues  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  the  rate  of  eight 
and  one-third  cents  per  montn  per  member;  Industrial  Councils  shall 
pay  a  flat  rate  of  $1.00  per  month  for  the  organization;  Local  Unions 
shall  pay  25  cents  per  member  per  month,  together  with  such  assess- 
ments as  may  be  levied  as  provided  for  in  Art.  II,  Sec.  5. 

The  stamp  system  shall  be  used.  Stamps  shall  be  procured  from  the 
General  Secretary-Treasurer  at  the  rate  of  prices  provided  for  in  Sec. 
2  of  Art.  HI. 

Sec.  3.  Individual  members  may  be  admitted  to  membership  at  large 
in  the  organization  as  provided  in  Art  I,  Sec.  2,  on  payment  of  $2 
initiation  fee  and  50  cents  per  month  dues,  ....  but  on  moving  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  local  union  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
or  any  of  its  subordinate  organizations,  they  shall  transfer  their  mem- 
bership from  the  union  at  large  to  the  local  union  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion where  they  are  employed.  .  .  . 

Art.  IV.  Sec.  1.  The  annual  convention  of  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  of  each  year, 
at  such  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  previous  convention. 

Sec.  2.  Delegates  to  the  annual  or  special  convention  shall  be  appor- 
tioned as  hereinafter  provided  for.  The  General  President,  the  General  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and  other  members  of  the  General  Executive  Board  shall  be 
delegates  at  large,  with  one  vote  each,  but  shall  not  be  accredited 
delegates  or  carry  the  vote  of  any  union  or  organization. 

Sec.  3.  International  Industrial  Divisions  shall  have  one  delegate 
for  the  first  4,000,  or  less,  of  its  members;  for  more  than  4,000  and  up 
to  7,000  members  they  shall  have  two  delegates;  for  more  than  7,000 
and  less  than  20,000  members  they  shall  have  three  delegates;  for  more 
than  20,000  and  less  than  40.000  they  shall  have  four  delegates;  for  more 
than  40,000  and  less  than  80,000  members  they  shall  have  five  delegates; 
for  more  than  80.000  and  less  than  160,000  members  they  shall  have  six 
delegates,  and  for  more  than  160,000  members  they  shall  have  seven 
delegates. 

Sec.  4.  Local  Unions,  chartered  directly  by  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World,  shall  have  one  delegate  for  200  members  or  less,  and  one 
additional  delegate  for  each  additional  200  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  When  two  or  more  delegates  are  representing  any  Local  Union, 
International  Union  or  Industrial  Division  in  the  convention,  the  vote  of 
their  respective  organizations  shall  be  equally  divided  between  such  dele- 
gates. 

Sec.  6.  Representation  in  the  convention  shall  be  based  on  the 
national  dues  paid  to  the  General  Organization  for  the  last  six  months 
of  each  fiscal  year,  and  each  union  or  organization  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  convention  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  the  first 
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fifty   (50)   of  its  members  and  one  additional  vote  for  each  additional 
fifty  (50)   of  its  members  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  On  or  before  the  10th  day  of  March  of  each  year  the  General 
Secretary-Treasurer  shall  send  to  each  local  union  and  International 
Industrial  Division  credentials  in  duplicate  for  the  number  of  delegates 
they  are  entitled  to  in  the  convention,  based  on  the  national  dues  for 
the  last  six  months. 

Sec.  8.  Delegates  to  the  convention  from  Local  Unions  must  have 
been  members  in  good  standing  of  their  Local  Union  at  least  six  months 
prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  convention;  provided  their  Local  Union 
has  been  organized  that  length  of  time. 

Delegates  from  International  Industrial  Unions,  to  have  a  seat  in 
the  convention,  must  have  been  members  of  their  Local  Union  at  least 
six  months  and  of  their  International  Industrial  Union  at  least  one 
year;  provided  it  has  been  organized  that  length  of  time. 

The  expenses  of  delegates  attending  the  convention  shall  be  borne 
by  their  respective  organizations. 

Sec.  10.  There  shall  be  a  Universal  Label  for  the  organization. 
Local  unions,  and  other  organizations,  must  procure  supplies,  such  as 
•nembership  books,  official  buttons,  labels  and  badges  from  the  General 
Secretary-Treasurer,  all  of  which  shall  be  of  uniform  design. 

Sec.  11.  There  shall  be  a  free  interchange  of  cards  between  all 
organizations  subordinate  to  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  and 
any  Local  Union  shall  accept,  in  lieu  of  initiation  fee,  the  paid-up  mem- 
bership card  of  any  recognized  labor  union  or  organization. 

Art.  V.  Sec.  1.  The  General  Executive  Board,  or  not  less  than  ten 
local  unions  in  at  least  three  industries,  may  initiate  a  referendum  on 
any  matter  to  be  submitted  to  the  convention. 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  rule,  both  in  the  general 
organization  and  in  its  subordinate  parts,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
for  in  the  constitution. 

Sec.  3.  None  but  actual  wage-workers  shall  be  admitted  as  members- 
at-large. 

See.  4.  So  soon  as  there  are  ten  locals  with  not  less  than  3,000  mem- 
bers in  one  industry  the  General  Executive  Board  shall  immediately 
proceed  to  call  a  convention  of  that  industry  and  proceed  to  organize 
it  as  an  international  industrial  division  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World. 
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A  LIST  OF  BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS  AND  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  ox  THE  I.  W.  W., 
SYNDICALISM,   SOCIALISM  AND  ANAKCHISM 

A.     Books  and  Pamphlets 

NOTE. — Pamphlets  are  indicated  by  the  use  of  an  asterisk  (*). 
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'Revolutionary  unionism.     Chicago,  C.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  1909. 
*Class  unionism.     Chicago,  Kerr.  1909. 
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